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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY ORDERS. 


As is our usual custom, we are allowing a liberal discount on orders sent in now for goods to | 
used next season. After the vexatious delays last spring, it is needless to explain the muny 
advantages secured by those who order early. Not only do you gain by having your goods to jut 
together and get ready for use during leisure time in the winter months all ready for business ix 
the spring, but you secure a sufficient discount to make the investment a profitable one. You also 
run the chance of getting better goods, made when we are not so rushed, than some we were obliyed 
to send out last spring. made by unskilled workmen on th: night force during the ** great rush’ 
for supplies. With the increased capacity that our new two-story brick building, 37 x 100 
feet. gives us we hope to be better prepared than ever for such an unusual increase of business as we 
have had the past season. Still, the experience of the past two years has taught that it is not sufe 
to_rest with too much confidence on this reasonably good prospect. It is much safer for you to 
ORDER EARLY. We have secured from Michigan over 100,000 feet of basswood, out of ‘which 
we are making the whitest and nicest sections we ever turned out. To verify our word, send 5 
cents to pay postage on a sample. With a demand equal to last year, the sections made from this 
lot will be gone by April 1. We may get more equally good, but the chances are in favor of those 
who order early. Our new revised catalogue will be ready to mail in two or three weeks. 


DISCOUNTS. 

The discounts will apply to every thing in our catalogue ordered for next season’s use. They 
can not, of course, apply to large orders for counter goods or honey-packages; but if only a few of 
them are included with an order for hires, etc., then the discount may be taken from the whole bill. 

Up to Nov. 1st, discount will be 5 per cent. After that date. one per cent a month for euch 
month before March; i. e., 4 per cent in November, 3 per cent in December. 2 per cent in January, 
and 1 per cent in February. A. I. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


OUR DAISY WHEELBARROW . 


Who has not felt the need of a 
Light, Strong, and Durable, 
and at the same time Cheap 
wheelbarrow? The cut shows 
one that combines all these qual- 
ities better than any other we 
have ever seen. We have two 
sizes—the smaller one weighing 
only 35 lbs., and yet it will carry 
500 lbs. safely, and it can be 
packed so closely together for 
shipment that you can take the 
whole thing under your arm and 
walk off easily. e whee! has 
flat spokes instead of/round. The 
legs are steel, so they will neith- 
er break nor bend, even if you 
bump them on the sidewalk. 
The spri are oil-tempeced with adjustable bearings, so the wheel will always run free. More than all, 
the wheelbarrows are the nicest job of painting and varnishing, I believe, lever saw, for a farm imple- 
ment. They are handsome enough to go around town with, and strong enough to do heavy work; and 
yet the price of the small size No. 3 is only $4.003 the larger size No.2 is $4.25. Over 200 sold in 8 months 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINE, $11 TO $16. 


Made from latest models; first class in every respect, and warranted for 5 years. 
A boon to many an overworked housewife who can nut afford to pay the price usual- 
ly asked by agents. Cut shows No. 3. No.1is the same without the cover, leaf, and 
two drawers. Price $11.00. No.2 has a cover, but no leaf or side drawers, Price 
$12.50. No.3, as shownin the cut, price $14.00. No.4,same as No. 3, with 2 more 
drawers to the right. Price $15.00. No.5 has 3 drawers on each side. Price $16.00. 
Wood parts are oil polished, walnut; balance-whee! is nickel plated, and each ma- 
chine includes a full set of attachments, with instructions for use. We ship them 
direct to customers from factory in’Chicago. We have a catalogue giving cut of each 
machine and full description which we shall be pleased to mail on application. 


BUCKEYE SASH-LOCE. 
A DEVICE TO FASTEN WINDOWS UP OR DOWN AT ANY POINT. 


For many years I have been trying to get something 
better to hold a window up than a stick or k, or some- 
thing of that sort; but although we have tried them, evet. 
paying as high as 75 cts. per window, I have never had any 
be pens Ly my me 80 well as the one here shown. This de- 
vice holds the sash securely by friction in any desired po- 
sition, as tight as if it were ina vise. It prevents the sash 
from rattling, and excludes the dust by making tight 
joints, and yet it does not mar the wood. It is put on 
with two screws, and can be fitted by an inexperienced 
hand in three minutes. It works equally well on upper or 
lower sash. with or without weights. Printed instruc- 
tions are furnished with each one, as well as screws to 
fasten them on with. and yet the price is only 5 cts.; 
1 doz. for 50 cts.; 100 for $4.00. If wanted by mail, add 3 k= 
cts. each extra. The above are japanned. 


A. Ir. ROOT. Medina, Onic. 
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SYRIAN BEES. 


AN UNFAVORABLE OPINION OF THEM. 





\ correspondent writes that he is thinking of 
going into bee-keeping, and says: “I am 
thinking of starting with the Syrian bees, 
What do you think of them as honey-gather- 
ers? A bee-keeping friend tells me that they 
are very prolific, and says he values prolific- 
ness ina queen above all other qualities, Is 
this right?” 

Well, to a certain extent, yes; to a certain 
extent, no. A queen should be prolific at the 
rigit time; and if she is thus, it is of great val- 
ue; if prolific at times when her brood comes 
on the stage of action when there is no honey 
to gather, her prolifieness counts for naught. 
If your friend had modified his statement so as 
lomake it read that he valued the prolificness 
ofa queen above all other qualities when it 
could be so regulated that such prolificness 
would be of the greatest value to the bee-keep- 
er, | would hold up both hands for it; but if his 
Writtng thus is to be interpreted to mean that 
le regards the prolifieness of a queen at all 
times of the year above all other qualities, I 
must say that IT think he is making a mistake. 
Here, where we have but about six weeks dur- 
Ing {ine Whole season in which the bees make 
aiy cain in honey, what we want is a queen 
th ‘an be coaxed to fill the hive to overflow- 
ing ith brood during a few weeks previous to 
this Loney-harvest, and lay just as sand eggs at 
all other times as is consistent with accom- 
plisiiing the above object. If your friend hada 
piece of work which he must accomplish at a 
certain time, if he were to receive any profit 
therefrom he would hire his help before the 
lime expired or not at all. If he wished help at 
acertain time and they did not come until it 
Was too late, surely he would not keep and 
board them six or eight months because it was 
hot convenient for them to come sooner. Oh, 


no! he would tell them that he did not want 
them, for it was too late. So I say, that, when 
bees come to the stage of action in any great 
abundance after the honey-harvest is past, it is 
a damage to the apiarist rather than an advan- 
tage. Why I prefer the Italian bees to all oth- 
ers is for the reason that they are more sus- 
ceptible of being handled so as to get the hive 
overflowing with bees at just the right time 
than are the bees of any other race. Also, as 
soon as the honey-harvest arrives the queen 
will cease her prolifieness, and thus we do not 
have a lot of “hungry hands” to board when 
they are of no use to the apiarist. To show 
that [am not alone in this, I will quote the 
following from one of our largest honey-pro- 
ducers: 

*T get very much the best results from my 
purest and most yellow Italians. The Italians 
seem to be very much more disposed to partial- 
ly stop brood-rearing, and band all their ener- 
gies to honey-gathering, whenever there isa 
heavy flow of nectar, than any other kind of 
bees which I have tried, and this is a very great 
advantage.”’ 

Now to the question about Syrian bees. That 
they can not be managed so as to fill the above 
requirements in this locality, is why I am 
averse to them, and I think that any one is 
making a mistake in selecting them as the bees 
with which to start an apiary. With me 
they would not start a large amount of brood at 
any other time save ina heavy flow of honey, 
and this I think is one of the worst faults that 
any race of bees can possess; for an extra 
amount of brood during the honey-yield always 
means a multitude of mouths to feed after the 
honey-harvest is past. When I tried the Syrian 
bees it was with the only hope that they would 

rove better than the bees which | already had; 
yut when I found out that I could not coax the 
queens of this race to lay eggs rapidly except in 
the honey-harvest, [saw that it would be im- 
possible for them to give a large yield of honey 
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After doing my very best with them the second 
year, thinking that I might not have fully un- 
derstood them at first, |] was obliged to record 
only 50 Ibs. of honey from the six colonies which 
I had, while I had to feed them a large amount 
to get them prepared for winter, taking combs 
of sealed honey from the Italian colonies to 
feed them with, while the same number of Ital- 
ians gave over. 500 Ibs. of surplus during the 
same time and with the same management. 
With me the Syrian bees would increase but 
little till the honey-harvest arrived, when they 
would crowd every available cell with brood, 
which brood would use up nearly all the honey 
the few workers reared before could gather 
while the honey-harvest lasted. On the contra- 
ry, When the honey-harvest opened, the Italians 
would havea hive overflowing with bees, and ev- 
ery comb filled with brood; and this brood would 
gradually decrease till at the end of the harvest I 
had lots of honey and few mouths to feed. Here 
is an item which many bee-keepers seem to 
overlook in following their profession. Bees 
are of value only when they come in time to 
take advantage of the honey-flow; and wheth- 
er through the race of bees or the carelessness 
of the apiarist we fail in this point, little profit, 
or none at all, is sure to be the result. 

The same fault that I have spoken of in the 
above exists to a considerable extent in the 
Carniolan bees, or, at least, has done so in those 
Ihave had. While they can be brought up to 
rapid brood-rearing before the honey-harvest 
is upon us, Which is different from the Syrians, 
yet they are determined to breed all through 
the honey-harvest, and to a large extent after 
itis past, so that, as a rule. unless they are 
looked after, many colonies are apt to be short 
of stores, to go into winter with, while the large 
amount of brood reared during the honey-har- 
vest takes away quite a quantity of what we 
should receive as surplus. G. M. DoonLirrTLe. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 4. 

Friend D., there is another objection to the 
Syrians and Holy-Lands. I feel quite certain 
that the same quantities of bees of these races 
will not, as a rule, gather as much honey as 
the same number of Italians. 

nn 


A REVERSIBLE EXTRACTOR. 





MINTYRE’S PROPOSED MACHINE PUT TO ACTU- 
AL TEST; AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 

I wish to say that I have been very much in- 
terested in what Mr. J. Ff. MeIntyre has had to 
say aboutreversible extractors (see page 626). His 
article, published in the Noy. Ist GLEANINGS, 
Iss, was full of suggestions, and of great in- 
terest to us who use the extractor a great deal. 

Last spring I made up my mind that I would 
make a reversible machine; and as I went 
about my work, for days I thought of little else. 
My line of thought finally took almost exactly 
the same course traced in Mr. McIntyre’s arti- 
ele that was published on page 626. I madea 
wooden model, and experimented with that 
until it was time to begin extracting, when I 
sent to A. L. Root for a large can with a suita- 
ble gearing, and had a tinner make the baskets 
and inside frame. I made a two-frame ma- 
chine, which takes a can 24 inches in diameter. 
The baskets are hung as illustrated in Mr. 
MeIntyre’s article, and are simply connected 
so that, when one is reversed, the other goes 
with it. A small catch holds the baskets when 
reversed, as in Fig. 2 (see Mr. MeIntyre’s arti- 
cle). When in the first position, as in Fig. 1, 
the heavy side of the basket rests against a 
projection from the cross-bar that holds the 


BEE CULTURE. OcT 35. 
basket up. It is almost automatic, and is re- 
versed by stopping and turning the other way, 

This extractor can certainly be reversed 
Without stopping, but [have not been able to 
geta frame or baskets made stout enough to 
stand the strain. Mine accidentally reversed a 
couple of times while in motion, and I thoug) 
it would tear every thing to pieces. I do not 
believe it is possible to make the frame and 
baskets stout enough to reverse while going at 
full speed, without making the machine too ex- 
pensive; and even if the machine would stand 
the strain, I am afraid the combs of honey 
would not, especially the tender new ones in 
hot weather. 

I extracted about 3500 Ibs. with my two- 
frame reversible this year, and Iam very much 
pleased with it. Lean do the work at least 
three times as fast as I can with a non-reversi- 
ble extractor, and just as easily. 

One advantage of this machine is, that the 
baskets are hung and revolve quite close to the 
center of the ean; in fact, in my two-frame 
machine the baskets, when reversed are a little 
nearer the center of the can than they are in 
the Novice. In a four-frame machine they 
would have to be further out from the center, 
in order to give more room for the baskets to 
revolve in reversing, so as not to interfere with 
one another. 

The baskets seem to revolve with a momen- 
tum like a fly-wheel—at least, more so than 
any I ever used before. There is nothing to 
catch the wind, besides the baskets and the flat 
cross-bars. 

AN IMPROVEMENT IN THE FOLDING TENT. 


I have been compelled to use the bee-tent al- 
most constantly this summer when handling 
the bees, though there were a few days during 
basswood bloom when I did not use it. Each 
season I renew the netting on my tents. With 
the best of care they will get torn, and once in 
a While the wind plays havoe with them. This 
year L used light muslin half way up from the 
bottom all around, and mosquito-bar only in 
the top part of the tent. Talso sew a piece of 
light burlap, one foot wide, all around the bot- 
tom. If the ground is uneven it hangs down 
and prevents any bees from getting under. ‘Tlie 
muslin isan advantage in two ways: It is not 
so apt to ecateh on bushes, hives. ete., and get 
torn; and in the second place (and it is real!) 
the more important), the bees can not see what 
you are doing so well from the outside: and 
when you seta comb down on the ground the 
robbers can not see itat all. You who have 
used the tent much will appreciate this point. 
Ihave taken great comfort with mine while 
preparing my bees for winter during September, 
when the bees had nothing to do but to watch 
me, 

WINTER PACKING 
above the frames in chaff hives, and also in 
single-walled hives, to be suecessful, should not 
be above six inches deep. of chaff or leaves 
lightly pressed down, and the hive must be 
provided with holes in the upper part to give 
ventilation. If sufficient ventilation is not pro- 
vided for, the packing will gather dampness. 
If too much packing is useds or it is pressed in 
too solid, it will get wet. It is also essentia! 
that the hive-roof be perfectly water-tight. 
Some porous material, such as burlap, should 
be put next to the frames. If these conditions 
are complied with, the packing. bees, and 
combs will stay perfectly dry, and there will be 
no need ever to open out the hive to the sun, or 
to dry the packing, as I have seen recommended. 

The above is the result of several seasons’ eXx- 
verience, not with one only, but with dozens of 
1ives. Our bees that were packed in chaff 
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hives came through last winter in better shape, 
and did better this summer, than those that 
were wintered in the cellar. J. F. Moore. 

Rockaway, O., Oct. 1. 

\Ve are very glad, friend M., to get your testi- 
mony. We do not usually like to publish and 
illustrate any thing based entirely on theory; 
but MeIntyre’s reversible extractor is so unique 
in its plan that we were constrained to present 
it to our readers, first, that we might get some 
of our mechanical geniuses to test it; and, 
second, that we might ascertain whether the 
thing has ever been actually tried, and here 
you have tried it. In my recent visit among 
bee-keepers IT found there was a very strong de- 
mand among the extractor men for an auto- 
matie reversing machine; and while the one 
you outline (MeIntyre’s) may be no_ better 
than the Stanley, in actual practice, theoreti- 
cally it seems as if it were considerable of an 
improvement by dispensing with the chains 
and the flopping of the baskets against each 
other, Which I am assured they will do with 
the best of management, at times. Extracting- 
tents, With cloth part way up, and netting the 
rest of the way, have long been in use. When 
our tents were all made of wire cloth instead of 
netting, we used to use cotton cloth part way 
up. on account of economy, it being so much 
cheaper than the wire cloth. 


rr a i 
REPORT FROM GERMANY. 


SOME VALUABLE HINTS FROM OUR GOOD 
FRIEND GRAVENHORST, 





The report in GLEANTNGS, Aug. 15, in regard 
to the crop of honey in America, induced me to 
send you a report. We had also a very mild 
Winter, and our bees came through it without 
any loss, therefore in good condition. As the 
crop of honey the year before was a very good 
one, we nee d not feed our bees in the fall nor in 
\he spring; they had more honey than they 
wanted, The spring was beautiful in the month 
of \pril, and our colonies prospered so that we 
could expeet the swarming season in May. But 
this month was not as favorable as April, as we 
had only a few very good days when the bees 
could ily and gather honey and pollen. Never- 
theless, my firgt swarm issued on the 21st of 
May. “Most of the natural swarms issued on 
the first days, say from June 1 to 12, and at the 
stiie time I made my artificial swarms from 
every colony that I intended to increase. If one 
ol iy stocks casts off a natural swarm at the 
‘ight time, lam glad of it; and if it does not 
swarm at the time I want it, then I swarm it 
artiticially, Thus I make the increasing time 
a short one, 

I have two kinds of colonies at the beginning of 
the season—those Tintend to multiply, and such 
as are determined to gather only honey. The 
latter | make as strong as possible, to have them 
rary in good working order, Swarming is pre- 
Vented. If there is honey in the field, such a 
colony will gather it, and ‘then I need not fear 
their swarming. If they have only a living 
from hand to mouth, I must be on the wateh 
lopreventswarming. Before the bees build any 
queon-eells LT take out the most of the brood- 
Coubs with eapped brood, and insert combs 
Without brood and honey, or only foundation. 





To enable you to understand me better, I will 
say a word about my artificial swarms. I make 
only two kinds. First, I hunt out the queen of 
a colony just ready to swarm, and transfer her 
with some young bees, which I sweep from a 
few brood-combs of the same colony, into a new 
hive, furnished only with guide-combs in 
frames. The new colony i is placed on the stand 
of the old ones, and this is removed to another 
lace. Second, I select a strong colony which 
1as many young bees, and sweep with a brush 
every bee from the combs and the walls of the 
hive into a new hive furnished with guide- 
combs. I take care todo this, not for the queen, 
as I know [I shall get her in the new hive with 
the other bees. If the bees have gorged them- 
selves full of honey by this operation, as bees 
always do when swarming, they will stay by 
their queen. If there is no honey in the hive, 
then I sprinkle the new swarm with a syrup 
made of sugar and water. I then place the new 
swarm on anew place somewhat distant from 
the old stand. I was the first bee-keeper who 
made such swarmsin Germany. They are made 
in a few minutes, and many bee-keepers in 
Germany prefer them to all others. The combs, 
free from bees, I — in the old hive on the 
former stand. All the bees that were driven 
off by sweeping the combs will return to their 
old hive, and some to the new swarm. As in 
the old hive every minute will hatch many 
young bees, it will soon be all right, rear a 
young queen, and fill all combs that are not 
occupied by the brood with honey, if there is 
honey coming in. If such a hive, after having 
swept the bees from the combs, does not contain 
enough sealed brood-combs to fill it, then I take 
from a hive just having swarmed, or one that I 
have just artificially swarmed, as many brood- 
combs as are necessary to fill the hive, which 
will hold 16 frames, and give them, with all ad- 
hering bees. to this colony. 

Now, only think of it! what a mass of bees 
will be in such a colony when the first young 
queen is hatched! There will soon issue a very 
strong swarm. When this swarm is hanging 
on a tree, or when I have it in the swarm- 

-atcher, lying in the shade of a bush or tree, 

then I go to the hive it came from, and pull out 
every queen-cell. Toward evening I then re- 
turn the swarm. Such a colony will not swarm 
afterward, although it will have probably more 
than one young queen. A few days after, there 
will be only one queen in the hive. As soon as 
this is the case, such a colony will work to the 
utmost capability, if there is honey in the blos- 
soms. As long as I have built up such colonies, 
I have never had a lack of honey, so that, in 
the poorest season. I have never had to feed 
such colonies. 
OFrom the end of May till the 13th of Septem- 
ber we had a hard time for our bees. We have 
had rain, and nothing but rain, Only a few 
hours in a week did we have fine sunny weath- 
er, and that was the only chance for our bees to 
do any thing. In the worst time we had, I did 
not have to feed a swarm. The most of our 
German _ bee-keepers were not so lucky as I, as 
they had more rain, hailstorms, and cold days, 
or their bees had no pasturage if the weather 
was favorable. My bees did very well in the 
month of April; some excellent days in June, 
July, and August. and so I secured a good honey 
crop from those colonies I have above described. 
I worked for extracted honey, as we have in 
Germany no market for comb honey. Rape, 
fruit-trees, poplars, gooseberries, acacia, linden, 
and buckwheat were the honey sources. 

At the beginning of August I moved my bees 
to the heather, some miles distant from here, 
and there we had only four or five days, from 
the 15th till the 19th of August, very fine weath- 
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er. My strongest colonies I call double stocks. 
They have an average of 20 Ibs. of surplus hon- 
ey. and my other colonies have at least their 
winter stores. The only fault with the heather 
honey is, it can not be extracted, as it is too 
slimy. and acheres to the combs in such a way 
that the combs in the extractor will sooner break 
than the honey will fly out. 

Some of the German bee-keepers have also 
had a honey crop, as I have; others only in the 
spring, from rape, ete.: others only in June and 
July. Upon the whole, the average yield per 
colony in Germany isin no way better or as good 
as in America. C. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 

Wilsnack, Sept. 13, 1890. 

Friend G.. we are greatly obliged to you for 
giving us this glimpse of bee culture in your 
own country. You donot manage things just 
as we do: but very likely you succeed best on 
your plan and with your surroundings, and no 
doubt you would get ahead of us if we were 
there with you; but if you were here, we are 
inclined to think you might somewhat modify 
your plan of working. 


= 





COMB-SPACING. 


MORE GOOD TESTIMONY FOR 1%¢ INCH. 








In transferring I invariably find the founda- 
tion of combs laid 146 inches apart. Combs are 
built on this foundation to the thickness of %& 
inch when the first batch of brood is capped. 
This brings the combs the proper distance apart 
for brood-rearing, while this part of the comb is 
used for that purpose; but as the foundation is 
laid out further tanec the queen follows after 
the workers, laying while the comb is building, 
it seeming to be handiest to lay in an unfinished 
cell; but as the workers build about as fast as 
she can lay eggs—she preferring to lay in such 
cells—she does not return to the first cell as they 
hatch empty, to again deposit brood therein. 
Now, the bees, wishing to lay up a supply of 
stores to maintain the rising generation, oceu- 
py those recently vacated cells at the top of the 
comb, which, in order to economize space and 
perhaps heat also, they draw out until the in- 
tervening space is in the neighborhood of %¢ 
inch. As the tops of the combs are now drawn 
too closely together for convenience in breed- 
ing, and the cells too deep for the queen to use 
them as easily as more shallow cells (I have 
seen eggs not more than two-thirds the distance 
to the bottom of those deep cells), they are 
thereafter used exclusively for stores. Then this 
would be natural spacing, %, inch for stores and 
1s inch for brood. 

Some writers hint something about following 
the dictates of nature in this matter; but I ob- 
ject to such a thing: for, should we follow the 
dictations of Dame Nature, where would the 
frame hive be ina few short years? Why, we 
might yet be relishing a chunk of black, pollen- 
mixed honey out of a lion’s careass if man in his 
diversion from the laws of nature, in order to 
bring the world into subjection, had not given 
us the frame hive. I belleve in getting just as 
far from nature in this matter as possible, 
which, in my experience, I find to be a 3g-inch 
space between 7, combs. This is a compromise 
between nature and convenience, giving room 
for breeding, with ample room for winter stores. 
I for one don’t like to handle combs with a great 
“bay window” at the tops where they are 
drawn out to receive stores; and, so far as I 
have seen, this is the case where combs are 
spaced more than 8g inch. Texperimented with 
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three colonies this season, with spacing |pss 
than 8, being somewhere near /44 inch, with the 
following result: 

Where any sink in the comb permitted of °,- 
inch space, I found capped brood; at 4% inch, 
honey partly capped; less than 44 inch, nothing 
much but pollen and uncapped, but there was 
very little brood in the brood-nest; but, oh my! 
July 1 I took off from one hive what shovld 
have been 50 Ibs. of surplus, when I found that 
one-third of the combs at the bottom were {hie 
nicest kind of thin brood-comb built just as | de- 
scribe above. One inch may be the thickness of 
capped brood, but I am confident that 8 ine} is 
an abundance of space. It would be a good thing 
if this matter were perfectly understood, jy, 
order that persons starting to make hives would 
know just how wide to make them. 

OLD COMBS AND QUEEN-CELLS. 

Did any of you or your readers ever try put- 
ting an old black comb in a hive to get eggs for 
queen-rearing? If not, I would advise you not 
to, unless it is for an experiment. Such cells 
will almost always be as black as the comb, 
with texture so fragile as to become flattened 
by heat that will have no effect on the common 
yellow cells. I have seen them * wilt” down 
flat before the bees had time to cap them. | 
have also seen them after they were capped 
become flattened on all sides, making them 
wedge-shaped. Such cells must necessarily 
produce deformed queens, as described by friend 
Doolittle in GLeANINGS of July 15. TI lately 
took an old black comb, full of honey, from a 
hive where the frames had been spaced too 
close to admit of capping, and put it in a nu- 
cleus where it was capped over with material 
just as black as the comb. The bees seem to 
think it useless to use material for cappings or 
queen-cells in these cases better than the foun- 
dation they have to work on. 

Carbondale, Kan., Aug. 3. J. H. MARKLEY. 


Thanks for your testimony. If you will turn 
back to page 491 you will find that your conclu- 
sions agree almost exactly with those expressed 
by the writer. A space of %¢ between capped 
brood and 14s between uneapped brood would 
make just exactly 18g spacing from center to 
center. See also pages 564, 639, and 673. Verily, 
the evidence for 1%g-inch spacing is accumulat- 
ing. E. R. 


—,—~<2- 
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WHAT SPOILS THE GRAPES? 





DR. MILLER SAYS IT IS NOT THE BEEs. 





Previous to the summer of 1889 the bees each 
year worked on the grapes, and whole clusters 
were left nothing but skins and seeds. In every 
instance the first beginning on each grape was 
a slotted hole, perhaps an eighth of an inch 
long, in the form of a dumb-bell; that is. a 
round puncture at each end and a straight cut 
connecting the two. Last year and this year 
none of these slotted holes were seen, and tlie 
bees did no damage to the grapes. This year 
the bees were gathering nothing to speak of 
when the grapes were ripe: and if a basket ol 
grapes were left standing, the bees would work 
their way all through it to lick up the juice 
where a grape happened to be broken; but alt- 
er a basket had stood all day you would not 
say that they had been damaged by the bees. 
It seems, therefore, that the bees did not make 
the slotted holes; and without this first punc- 
ture the grapes remain unhurt. Now, what ls 
it that makes the first attack? As it was lack- 
ing this year and last, is it not possible that we 
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could do something to make it lacking every 
year. if we knew the cause? Do others find the 


damage commencing with the slotted hole ? 
HOW MUCH WAX PER COLONY ? 
On page 701, friend Root, in speaking of Board- 


mals Wax-extractor, you say: “It can not be 
that they cost very much, if it will pay a man 
to have one, Who produces only 50 Ibs. of wax a 
year.” That sounds as. if you thought 50 Ibs. 
per year a small amount. To me it seems a 
large amount. Extracting, of course, produces 
more Wax; but with comb honey I don’t think I 


have ever averaged as much as two ounces per 
colony, and your remark raises the question 
whether there may not have been something 
wrong in my management. I know that, pre- 
vious to this year, [ have not saved wax as I 
should: but this year I have had one of Green’s 
solar extractors, and [ think nothing has gone 
towaste. The more I think of it, the more I 
think I shall lessen rather than increase two 
ounces per eolony. If the good time comes 
when no braee-combs are built above top-bars, 
then | hardly see where I shall get any wax, 
except by melting up old combs or an oceasional 
spoiled section. Will that give one ounce per 
colony? But T should say that it pays to buy a 
was-extractor if you have only 25 Ibs. of wax 
per years. [’m not sure but I should want one 
for only 10 Tbs. 
ISN'T THIS A FREE COUNTRY ? 

Friend A. L, I wish you'd look after Ernest a 
little. On page 702, under the head of A Few 
Stray Bits,” he talks just as if Elwood, Hether- 
ington, and others had a right to certain terri- 
tory, and that no one else had a right to go 
there. and apologizes at the last for even hint- 
ing that any one might think of doing such a 
thing. Now, ’'m sure that Hetherington, with 
lis 3000 colonies, has a better territory than I; 
and if | want to settle right down beside him. 
ld like to know what’s to hinder. I’m sure I 
could Jearn something from him, and it would 
be convenient to be so near that I could run in 
any evening and ask his advice. Please don’t 
lel Ernest talk any more about any one’s * ter- 
ritory.” Why, you see if the notion obtains 
that there is such a thing as a moral right toa 
given territory, some fool will get up and ask 
that laws be passed to make the moral right 
legal 

OBNOXIOUS SECTIONS. 


On page 707 you ask, “Is it not true that some 
sections that have perhaps been tried one or 
two seasons became obnoxious to the bees?” 
[have had a few such, but it was generally 
Where the foundation had been drawn out very 
little or not at all; and, being left on the hive 
the latter part of the season, the bees had 
glazed the entire surface with propolis. It is 
hot because such sections have been used, but 
because they have not been used, that the bees 
reject them; and they are not fit to be used, 
even \! the bees found no fault with them. We 
all know that bees prefer an old black comb to 
‘bright new one; but one that has remained 
mused in the hive through late summer, when 
bees are in the varnish business, is quite an- 
other thing, 

VORKERS LAYING IN QUEEN-CELLS. 


_ Referring to Frank W. Lighton’s case on page 
‘%, [ may say that I have had a number of 
cases in videk I looked to see whether a young 
(ueen had yet commenced to lay; and I decided 
she was lost, by tinding an egg in a queen-cell 
and io other eggs in the hive. Sometimes, at 
least. laying workers are satisfied to stop for a 
ime, after getting an egg in a queen-cell. 
Marengo, IIL, Oct. 4. C. C. MILLER. 


Fifty pounds of wax is worth, say, $15.00, If 


this amount of wax should be wasted, if the 
man did not have a wax-extractor, he had better 
buy one, to be sure. But.I was thinking that 
30 or 40 Ibs. of it would be saved any way. But 
even in that case, the saving of 10 lbs. of wax 
would pay for the extractor, providing it does 
not cost more than $3.00. Come to think of it, I 
guess, doctor, you are right, that it will pay to 
have a wax-extractor where you produce 50 Ibs, 
of wax in a year.—In regard to obnoxious sec- 
tions, Ido remember that these that the bees 
will not use are almost always well varnished, 
and perhaps some propolis, too, thrown in. I 
have also decided many times that a colony 
was queenless because J found a single egg ina 
rudimentary queen-cell. IT judged this single 
egg to be the work ofa fertile worker, and I 
think they often commence by laying one egg 
—perhaps no more—in the hive. After a few 
days, however, we are pretty sure to see more 
such eggs. 


S* 
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AUSTRALIA. 





A BAD SEASON FOR BEES! EXCESSIVE RAINS. 

It is with much regret that I write to tell you 
of another bad season. The drouth of 1888 and 
*89 has been followed by a yearof excessive rain. 
In the last fourteen months we have had 108.76 
inches; in fact, we have taken to counting our 
rainfall by feet lately. Theaverage rainfall for 
the thirty previous years was 31.45. We have 
had so very few sunny days in the last three 
weeks that we have had but one day on which 
the bees could work the wattle (mimosa), which 
yields the earliest pollen in great profusion. It 
is all out in blossom now, but the bees have not 
been able to touch it yet. 

The season opened splendidly, but we took 
only half a ton of honey in the early part of the 
year. The rest of the season was so wet that 
the bees could searcely make a living, much 
less store any thing, and so we have had to feed 
them this winter to keep them alive. For miles 
around us, in fact. with few exceptions, all over 
the country, the bees in the bush and those in 
box hives have all died out. One neighbor had 
72 colonies in box hives, and has not one now. 
Another, a few miles away. had 180. He had 
lost them before winter set in. 

MOTHS AND ANTS. 

They say the moths and ants have done it, 
and are much surprised that ours have escaped; 
but we know the poor bees were so poverty- 
stricken and disheartened they let their enemies 
take possession of their hives. 


BROOD-FRAMES ; METAL CORNERS NOT SATIS- 
FACTORY. 

We have been very much interested in the 
controversy going on in GLEANINGS with regard 
to the wiring and sagging of frames. We wire 
ours exactly as you describe the process in the 
A BC, except that we use a shoe peg instead of 
a tack, and we have never known a properly 
wired all-wood frame, with tin upright, to sag. 
The metal corners do. The weight of the hon- 
ey twists and bends the tins into all shapes, and 
we are more troubled with burr-combs on the 
metal-cornered frames than on any other. We 
have used the reversible frames only two sea- 
sons, and they were both poor ones; so it is 
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rather early to speak; but we have never had 
burr-combs built on them yet. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF AUSTRALIAN HONEY. 

I think our honey must be heavier than yours, 
for I notice you always allow 12 lbs. to the gal- 
lon, while ours weighs from 15 to 16, and, in 
very dry seasons, as much as 17. A four-gallon 
kerosene-can weighs, net, from 62 to 66 Ibs., 
never less than 62 Ibs., and seldom more than 
66. Our average is 64 Ibs. of extracted honey to 
the can. We usually find that our narrow 
frames hold about 10 Ibs., and our section boxes 
17 or 18 oz. When well filled. When using broad 
frames for sections we draw the top and bottom 
bar together with a piece of ordinary No. 30 
wire. This prevents sagging, and most effeetu- 
ally prevents the introduction of propolis. I 
must say, I prefer the wide frames to supers, as 
the sections look so much neater and cleaner 
when taken out. 

THE IGNOTUM IN AUSTRALIA. 

I must thank you very much for the Ignotum 
tomato seeds you were so very generous as to 
send me. I was able to distribute them far and 
wide. All are unanimous in declaring them to 
be the most prolific and delicate-tasting of to- 
matoes. At the beginning of the season we 
were much disappointed, as they rotted in the 
center before they had time to ripen; but they 
soon grew out of that, and the vines bore for 
months, right into the winter. Some six vines, 
peeates on drained and trenched land, produced 
mushels of splendid fruit. 1 don’t think one 
seed failed to germinate. The curator of our 
state nursery, to whom I sent some, said he had 
never seen finer seed. He was sure that every 
one he had planted had grown. 

S. A. BRADLEY. 

Denham Court Parsonage, N. S. W., Aug. 4. 


Friend B., when you speak of 15 or 16 Ibs. of 
honey per gallon, one is almost forced to believe 
that your pounds are smaller than ours, or else 
your gallons are larger. I judge it must be the 
latter, for the kerosene-cans you speak of hold 
the same number of pounds of honey with us; 
viz., 60 lbs., or two or three pounds over; but 
instead of calling them four-gallon, we call 
them five-gallon cans. Many thanks for your 
good report of the Ignotum tomato. 


————————— — 
NECTAR FROM RED OAK. 


PROF. COOK TELLS US ABOUT WORMS, BUMBLE- 
BEES, SNAKES, INJURIOUS INSECTS, ETC. 





I send you by to-day’s mail a little box of oak 
twigs on which the bees are working with 
great diligence. Their whole business seems to 
be with the little buds—those I have tied thread 
around. I watched one bud five minutes, and 
in that time seven bees visited it. The whole 
seven seemed to be equally well satisfied with 
the result of their visits. It may be an old 
thing to you, but I had never observed it before. 

Farm Ridge, Ill., Sept. 27. E. B. CAPEN. 

We referred the above to Prof. Cook, who re- 
plies: 

The oak which Mr. Capen finds giving off 
nectar is probably red oak. Quereus rubra. I 
find inthe enlarged buds—which are secreting 
the nectar, the larva of a gall. It takes the 
fruit-buds of the oak two years to form acorns. 
These buds would have fully developed next 
year, and acorns would have resulted, had they 
not been unfortunate. A small four - winged 
fly—smooth, and somewhat wasp-like in form, 
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yierced the buds and laid an egg in each one, 
This so irritated the tissue that it grew very 
rapidly, and a gall, or enlarged growth, resiilt- 
ed. In these galls the larval gall-fly may now 
be seen. The fact that these galls secrete jee- 
tarisnot new. I think we have had such re- 
ports from Minnesota or Nebraska, and from 
Arkansas. The cause and purpose of this nee- 
tar is not easy to divine. I should very much 
like more of these galls, and a sample of the 
honey from the nectar. 

It is very interesting to know that each gall- 
insect produces just the same kind of gall. Why 
this is so. no one can tell. That all galls of the 
same insect should be the same. size, color, and 
form, as much so as fruit of the same tree, 
passes understanding. 

It is also interesting, that bees get nectar 
from so many and such diverse sourees; from 
flower-glands, from extra floral plant-glands; 
from sap, from plant-lice, bark-lice, from fungi, 
and from galls. Surely the wind is not only 
tempered to the shorn lamb, but equal love and 
sare is Shown in the feeding of inseets and oth- 
er animals. 

THE IMPERIAL MOTH. 


Mr. Wm. 8S. Adams, Guys, Md., asks about 
an immense larva which feeds upon the apple. 
This is our largest silk caterpillar. It is Pucles 
imperialis. I did not know it worked on apple. 
It usually works on syeamore. It has great 
horn-like tubercles. Mr. Adams says the person 
who caught it said it stretched out to a foot in 
length. No doubt this was an unconscious 
stretch of the truth. The caterpillar migii 
possibly stretch to six inches, but even that is 
too large for the average. Yet, to see one of 
these terrible-looking larvae, with its bristling 
horns, might easily lead to exaggerated siate- 
ments. Yet this threatening insect is as harm- 
less as a kitten. All its swing and waving of 
horns is simply for effect. It is well worth 
while to rear the moth, for it is one of the finest 
and largest of our American insects. It is a 
lively, beautiful yellow, dotted with black. It 
always attracts unusual attention, and causes 
words of surprise and admiration as I show it 
to visitors. When I show the larva, people 
generally say.“ Horrid! *? They all pronounce 
against the child, but praise the parent. 

BUMBLE-BEES — BOMBUS PRATACOLA. 

Mrs. 8. C. Brooks, Spring Creek, Pa., sends for 
name, through GLEANINGS, some very beaut- 
ful bumble-bees (Bombus pratacola). They 
are about the size of a drone-bee, and, like al! 
bumble-bees, very hairy. These special ones 
are yellow, black, and orange; the head, 4 
transverse band on thorax, and the tip of the 
abdomen, are black, and a central broad band 
across the abdomen, rich orange brown, while 
the remainder is a bright yellow, the como! 
color of bumble-bees. No wonder, so muc!: are 
they with the beautiful yellow flowers. We 
know we grow to resemble in spirit and temper. 
if not in looks, those very dear to us, especially 
if much with them. Why may not the bumble- 
bees, then, grow like the bloom they visit. and 
which is bread for them? Mrs. Brooks is quite 
correct. These do not go into the hives. It 
would be a sorry undertaking for them to at 
tempt it. 

THE BLOW-SNAKE. 


Mr. 8. C. Corwin, Sara Sota, Fla., very kindly 
sent’me two snakes some time since for mocca- 
sins. They proved to be the common bloW- 
snake, or blowing adder—not poisonous at a!) 
We: handled them and stroked their heads a 
freely as though they. were young pupples 
True. they flatten their heads and necks in at 
alarming manner, which so compresses their 
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trachea, or windpipe, that they fairly gasp; 
but they can only frighten. They are utterly 
powerless todo harm. But friend Corwin was 
no man to give up, and we have now received 
a genuine moccasin—upland (not water) mocca- 
sin—from him. Though not very long it is pro- 
digious in size, as large as my arm, and as vi- 
cious as big. His great fangs would fairly fly 
out as he would strike at us. As this is our first 
moccasin, we prize him. I now have fine speci- 
mens of all our venomous snakes. I tell you, 
friend Root. I am going to give the readers of 
GLEANINGS, When I have time, a snake-story 
that will raise their hats. I have the data. 
Just think! we have had live massasaugas, 
rattlesnakes, copperheads, and moccasins. We 
have visited with them for hours, and I guess I 
have about all their secrets. It is a charming 
story—just wait. 
WHEAT JOINT-WORM. 

The inseet that is destroying the wheat for J. 
L. Bell of others, of West Middletown, Pa., is 
the joint- worm, Trosoma hardei, Harr. A 
small black four-winged fly lays its eggs, often 
several, just above the joints of the straw. 
These absorb the juice, and cause the straw to 
harden and become deformed, sometimes a little 
enlarged. These so injure the stem that little 
or no grain is produced. Barley suffers. as well 
as Wheat. In the fall. examination will reveal 
the larve in the straw. They pupate in the 
cells in the hard straw, and come out early the 
next summer. If Mr. Bell will put some of 
these straws in a bottle he will obtain some of 
the flies in the winter or spring, if kept in a 
warm room: later, if kept out in the cold. In 
thrashing, the joints often break off, as they are 
so hard, and come out with the grain. These 
hard pieces of straw, of course, contain the ene- 
my. A good remedy, as these work in the lower 
joints, is to eut the grain high and burn the 
stubble; also, to collect the straws from the 
grain and burn them. Still better, we can usu- 
ally rely on parasites to destroy these destroy- 
ers. There are little holes in the straws sent. 
These are openings where little parasites, which 
have destroyed the joint-worms, have come 
out. These holes, as also the experience all 
over the country, make it probable that the 
Worst of the trouble is over. Very likely no 
signs of the enemy will appear next year; or, if 
so, the damage will be far less. 

DISEASED GRAPEVINES. 

Mr. C. Gere, East Springtield, Pa., sends me 
Jo pieces of grapevine which are very much 
deformed by a gall-like exerescence. It often 
kil's the vines the first year. though some vines 
sprout below the disease and live. I do not 
know this disease. I do not tind inseets, and 
surmise that they have had nothing to do with 
it. It appears like the fungoid malady of the 
pluin—blaek-knot—though this is green or gray. 
l }jresume it is fungoid in nature. If so, the 
renedy is, I presume, the same as for black- 
knot in plum—eut and burn the stems as soon 
as the disease appears. I have handed the 
specimens to Prof. L. R. Taft. our horticultu- 
nist: and if he gives me any additional light I 
Wul report. I should like tive or six more of the 
stems. The knot is two or three inches long, 
and doubles the size of the stem, so it is very 
loticeable, One can readily believe that it 
Would kill the vine. 

COLORADO DATAMES. 


__ Mss Ellen Stewart, Altona, Colorado, writes: 
¥. ‘ond you a new and strange insect, the gec- 
ond of the kind Tever saw. Will you kindly 
describe it in GLEANINGS ?” 

his is another species of datames. «I have 
described and illustrated one in my Bee-Keep- 


er’s Guide, 15th 1000, p. 432, Fig. 221. This one 
is brown, and smaller than the ones from Cali- 
fornia. The first one from California, the late 
Mr. Enos, of Napa, found killing his bees. This 
summer another was sent me from Southern 
California, and the same complaint — killing 
bees—was preferred. Has Miss Stewart noticed 
a like habit of this Colorado species? As will 
be seen by referring to the figure in my bee- 
book, these animals are most peculiar in their 
jaws. which can work laterally, while each 
jaw has vertical jaws which remind us much 
of the pincers on the first legs of a lobster. 

This animal belongs to the spider sub-class— 
Arachnoidea; to the scorpion order, which in- 
cludes the true, false, and whip scorpions, and 
our grandfather gray-beards. 

The family is Solpulgide, which is repre- 
sented in the United States by only a few spe- 
cies. The most common one is Datames palli- 
pes, Say. This is said to be common in Colora- 
do, under “ buffalo chips,” and also to live in 
houses, where it feeds on bed-bugs. If this one 
had any show of a black dorsal line, I should 
think this Say’s species, This one is brown, 
just the color of a bed-bug. The legs are light- 
er, quite yellowish. The tips of the falees, or 
jaws. are black. It is about one inch long. 
am glad of this specimen, as it give us two spe- 
cies of these remarkable animals in our colleec- 
tions. Who will send the next one ? 

SWALLOW-TAILED BUTTERFLIES. 

The caterpillar sent by Luke Snow, of Lamar, 
Barton Co.. Mo., and which feeds on prickly 
ash, is common,all through the United States. 
It changes into a swallow-tailed butterfly, 
Papilio chresphontes, one of our largest species. 
Itis black and yellow, the yellow in the form ofa 
triangle. All of the papilio larvee have forked 
scent-organs near the head. on the back. 
When disturbed they throw these out, which 
produces a rank odor. This must be offensive 
to both man and bird. The butterfly is one of 
the most showy of our American species, of 
which we have several. All are black and yel- 
low. or black and blue. All have tail-like pro- 
jections to the hind wings. A good time to 
‘atch the butterflies is in the early spring, 
on the lilaes. A better way is to feed the lorven 
and rear the butterflies; then they will surely 
be bright and perfect. 

GOLDENRODS. 

The two species of goldenrod sent by Mr. C. 
Gere are Solidago lanceolata and Solidago Can- 
adensis, These are common species through 
the Northern States. [I am not surprised to 
hear from Mr. Gere to the effect that both are 
excellent honey-plants. This fall all golden- 
rods have seemed to yield honey. I have found 
the goldenrods merry with bees upon every 
visit made to.the plants this autumn. I should 
say that. goldenrods are among our very best 
autumn honey-plants. 

Hon. D. C. Leach, Walton, Mich., on the pine 
plains, says the bees are getting much honey 
from goldenrod. He finds they work steadily 
on Solidago bicolor and Solidago nemoratlis, but 
hardly at all on S. Canadensis, This is rather 
strange. Last week a gentleman wrote from 
Pennsylvania, and said they were working fine- 
ly on S. Canadensis. The same is true here. 
They are still working on all our species here. 
The hives are well filled, and we shall get sev- 
eral hundred pounds of surplus. The honey is 
very fine, A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Sept. 25. 

Friend Cook, it does me lots of good to hear 
you tell about handling these great horrid- 
looking worms and €earful-looking snakes as if 
they were kittens and puppies. In view of the 
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superstition in regard to curing diseases, and 
the weather, ete., I felt sure there was also much 
superstition in regard to animals. I have been 
told that ordinary striped snakes are harmless. 
Perhaps you have said so; but I find it almost 
impossible to prevent everybody around here 
from killing them as soon as they see them. I 
try to cultivave their acquaintance whenever I 
find them: and I confess that I begin to regard 
them, as you say, like kittens and puppies; and 
when they are doing great. service in destroy- 
ing bugs and insects, it certainly does seem too 
bad that we should be so blind to our best in- 
terests, 
TT oe 


SELLING ON COMMISSION. 


FOR LESS THAN THE PRICE 
PRODUCERS. 





SELLING HONEY 
QUOTED TO 

Friend Root:—1 have been very much inter- 
ested in the articles on shipping and selling 
honey. by the commission men, and Tam sure 
that those who sell in that way can profit by 
studying said articles closely. Now, IL know 
there is a large portion of the people who believe 
that all or nearly all commission men are up to 
tricks, and make much of their money by mis- 
representation. While Ido not belong to this 
class of people. I have one fault to tind with 
all commission men that I have dealt with; 
that is. quoting a certain price on honey, and 
then, when they receive it. selling at a less price, 
although the market quotations showed no de- 
cline in prices at the time. ‘To illustrate: 

We write to a commission man in Kansas 
City or St. Louis for quotations, and in reply 
we receive a very polite letter, stating that they 
have special facilities for handling honey, and 
can handle ours to advantage, ete., and quoting 
a fair price to-day. We ship the honey, and 
receive a card or letter stating that it was re- 
ceived all right; and after waiting a month or 
two we write to see what has been done with 
our honey, and find it has been sold for a cent 
or two less per pound than formerly quoted. If 
not taking too much space, allow me to relate 
one or two such transactions. 

I might here give some of the correspondence, 
to show that I am unbiased in my opinions, but 
that would only be taking time and space for 
only a small purpose. Last year we wrote to 
Kansas City for prices, and were quoted 16 ets. 
for nice comb, and were advised to ship imme- 
diately. We did so, and soon received a notice 
that the honey was received in good order, and 
was very nice. Soon we were advised of a de- 
cline, and our man thought best to hold it for 
better prices; and finally, after four or six weeks, 
our honey was sold for 14 cts., which netted us 
something over 11 ets. Had we known it, we 
could have got 15 ets. net for this same honey, 
without any great effort to dispose of it. 

Last February we shipped 3 cases, 6 60-Ib. 
cans of extracted honey, to Omaha, Neb. The 
party there had quoted it at 9 cts. per |b. After 
two months they had sold one 60-Ib. can at 9 
ets.. and allowed us 7 cts. for the other 300 Ibs., 
and charged us only ten per cent commission. 
That is, they did not report the 300 Ibs. sold, but 
I presume they considered it sold to themselves 
at7cts., and charged us only ten per cent for 
making the sale. 

Now, friends, I try to have charity for all men, 
and especially for those with whom I have 
dealings: neither am I much given to complain- 
ing and fault-finding; ow I should like to know 
why itis that honey always declines in price 
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just after we ship, for we have invariably 
received a less price for our honey than that 
first quoted. This has been the case so oftey 
that we have about abandoned the practice of 
shipping on commission. 

And now, brother bee-keepers, are not we 
somewhat to blame for crowding our honey jnto 
the great market centers, such as Kansas (ity, 
St. Louis, Chicago. Philadelphia, New York. 
ete., thus running the supply beyond the de- 
mand, and cutting down the prices in these 
places? Then when we go to a small town and 
try to sell honey at a fair price the merchant 
will show you a St. Louis price current, quoting 
Southern honey in barrels at 5!¢ to 6 ets., and 
sometimes even lower. I tell you, you have to 
talk like a good fellow if you make a sale at a 
fair price. Yet with all this, the writer sold, in 
small towns along the Mo. Pacitie R. R.. abou 
a thousand pounds of extracted honey at 10 ets, 
per lb.. in five-gallon cans. The can went free, 
and in one-gallon cans we charged 12's ets. for 
the honey, can free, 

We also could have sold more comb honey 
than we could supply, at 15 ets. net, and all of 
this was sold where IT presume there was not 
100 Ibs. sold before IT went there. We intend 
selling all or nearly all our honey this way in 
the future. Why can not you do the same: 
Keep more of the honey out of the great mar- 
ket centers, and thus keep it up to a living price. 

Bluffton, Mo., Aug. 13. S. E. MInver. 

Friend M.. [know there is a good deal of en- 
couraging people to expeet something they do 
not realize, in getting trade in all departments 
of business; but [am sure it is not a profitable 
way. You will notice that I strike upon the 
same subject in my present Home paper: but 
we should be careful about being too genera! in 
our charges. There are commission men in 
Cleveland who sold honey ata larger price than 
they encouraged us to expect, though this is 
the exception and not the rule. When you find 
a commission man who has once done this. 
hold fast to him. for you have discovered 4 
treasure, 

—< — rr ee 
NYSEWANDER’S HONEY-EXHIBIT. 


AN ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY. 





I herewith give you a glimpse of our honey- 
exhibit, made at the Iowa State Fair. Not- 
withstanding the agricultural hall is large and 
commodious, the room always seems limited. 
and the exhibitor is sometimes required 10 
make the room in height what it is lacking it 
length. Thisis true with the exhibit shown. 
It is about 14 feet in! height and 25 feet I) 
length, comprising extracted and comb honey, 
supplies, ete. The amount of honey represent 
ed is about 4000 Ibs. We were required to place 
most of the extracted enet so far above the 
heads of the people that shelving had to be 
largely dispensed with to show up the glass Jal! 
to the best advantage. The larger portion 0 
these were therefore strung on wire. While 
the row of jars did not appear quite as regular 
as if shelving had been used, there was nothing 
to obstruct the light at the back or the view !! 
front, and this more than made up for the 
slightly irregular appearance. and the clear 
jars of linn honey showed up very beautifully: 

By the way, the whole exhibit was purely 0! 
linn honey. The clover-fields that were early 
so promising did little more in this vicinity 
than to fill the hives when they suddenly with 
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ered under the influence of hot winds and dry 
weather. 

There were about 2800 Ibs. of comb honey. 
It was exceptionally white and fine, having 
been made in a short space of time, and taken 
off from the hives as soon as finished. You 
will notice that it is mostly in 24-lb. shipping- 
cases, the rest being 12-lb. cases. While these 
do not show the honey quite as well as the 
48-lb. case, when it comes to shipping and mar- 
keting they are much safer, and more popular 
with the trade. 

The supplies were arranged in convenient 
view, and consisted of every thing used by the 
bee-keeper, though the picture doesn’t fully 
show this portion of the exhibit. However, 
you will notice, beginning at the left-hand side, 
a few smokers with numerous other small arti- 
cles, which were placed on the top of a pyra- 
mid of 60-lb. cans of extracted honey, only the 
top corner of which is shown. Following 
along are the different sizes and styles of the 
Novice honey and wax extractors. Back of 
these may be seen smokers, foundation, drone- 
traps, and perforated zinc honey-boards. To 
the right of the central card is a pyramid of 
choice beeswax, made of small cakes. In this 
shape we find it to be a very marketable article. 
The cakes are of such asize as to retail at 5 
cents, and we wholesale quite a good deal of 
it in this form to the stores. Next may be seen 
— of a bunch of Japanese buckwheat in 
bloom, and the best 20 Ibs. of extracted honey. 
The lid of the solar wax-extractor, which is 
thrown back. is noticeable, and the rest of the 
supplies in view are, a copy of the A BC 
book, foundation-mill, and sections, which are 
easily recognized. Jos. NYSEWANDER. 

Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 15, 1890. 

Friend N., your idea of hanging honey-pails 
and tumblers on a wire is quite an item; and if 
you are the first one to inaugurate it, we owe 
you a vote of thanks. We congratulate you on 
the neat placards explaining and advertising 
the different items. Very likely the whole 
display will give many helpful hints to others 
in arranging like exhibits. 


a 


FOUL BROOD IN CANADA. 


AN EYE-WITNESS RECOUNTS THE EFFECTIVE 
WORK DONE BY THE FOUL-BROOD INSPECTOR. 











Any one who has spent a few hours with Mr. 
McEvoy in the discharge of his duties could 
hardly fail to be convinced of the necessity, in 
the interest of bee-keeping, for the surveillance 
of foul brood. I had long been satisfied in my 
own mind that protection ought to be given to 
this industry, of such a nature as to insure the 
man who embarks in it to make a livelihood, 
that his neighbor who has nothing at stake, 
comparatively, would not, through ignorance 
or otherwise, cultivate foul brood beside him, 
and thus jeopardize his existence as a bee-keep- 
er. That impression, which has been deepen- 
ing on my mind for years back, was immensely 
emphasized by the result of yesterday’s ride; 
and, Mr. Editor, you may put your own com- 
ment underneath whatever way you please; 
but when I say that a large class of people— 
among them the non-reader, and the one-or- 
two-hives-for-honey-for-own-use folks—should 
be strongly discouraged, I think I say it advis- 
edly. and that the foNowing will bear me out. 

After a drive of a couple of hours we arrived 
at a certain comfortable-looking village situat- 
ed picturesquely amidst the hills, and there 
called upon the principal bee-keeper, the resi- 


earn 
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dent minister of the German Baptist chure 
We found him aman of intelligence, and pa 
ticularly well up in matters pertaining to this 
industry: a student of the German, Englisii. 
and American authors. He has for years usec 
a shallow hive with a hanging frame, the san) 
dimensions as the Heddon frame, and got the 
idea from accounts by German authors of 4 
similar hive used in Germany. In fact, he says 
that, when Mr. Heddon gave his invention to 
the world, he wrote, informing him that he 
had already, the previous season, been using 
the same hive, only with a hanging frame. 

When asked about foul brood he said tha! 
there had been some in his yard, caught from 
neighbors, but that it was now away; that he 
cured it by shaking the bees on starters, and 
replacing these by others at the end of three 
days, when he fed the bees, medicating the 
feed with salicylic acid and borax. No disease 
was found in his yard, and the place was the 
very perfection of order and neatness. 

From there a visit was made to a blacksmith 
neighbor of his, scarcely 200 yards away, where 
only two hives were found, he having sent a 
number some miles off to a son’s place. One of 
these two was very badly diseased, and the 
other somewhat less so. Another call in the 
village was made on a party owning one hive, 
and it was found to be on its very last legs with 
the disease. 

As one of these two parties was reported to 
have sold many cases of foul brood they both 
were requested to have a bonfire at night. Mr. 
McEvoy then went across the street and asked 
the minister if he would go over and see that 
these men did what they were ordered to do. 
The minister very willingly promised to do so. 
He was very much alarmed when told that it 
was so close to him; and, with feelings of the 
deepest regret he said, **Oh dear! oh dear! aft- 
er all my trouble in melting combs, and doing 
all I could to keep it out of my apiary—just see 
the risks [have to run with my neighbors who 
won't do any thing.” -The inspector replied, 
saying he would protect him, and make them 
clean out the disease. 

Leaving the village we went to blacksmith 
No. 2, a couple of miles away, to whom black- 
smith No. 1 had sold bees some time ago; and 
in the second hive looked at, the disease was 
found in a very malignant form and degree. 
This man has somewhere about 30 hives. The 
conversation which took place here was some- 
thing like this: as 

“Say, mister,.would you come up_ here? 
(spoken from the upper level door behind the 
smithy). 

“ What for?” 

**T want to see your bees.” Up he comes. 

“I’m the government inspector, appointed to 
look after bees and see that there is no fou! 
brood among them.” 

“Guess you won’t find any here. 

Guesswork in this business is rather sus}!- 
cious and suggestive. 7 

“Oh, no! I don’t expect to. Well, we'll go 
and see, any way. Do you take any journal ” 

* No.” 

He was shown the foul brood, and warned 
and instructed about it. He was then advised 
to ask the assistance of our minister friend to 
help him get rid of the trouble. 

Leaving here we passed down the road a mile 
to a farmhouse where was a small collection of 
hives of the ancient Mitchell and more modern 
Jones yarieties. Some were inhabited, bu! 
more without tenants. No foul brood appeared 
here; but in one hive large pieces had been cult 
out of two of the back combs, and the next 
frame showed a few dead larve. The owner 
being away in the fields at a distance plowing. 


” 
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me did not permit of interrogating him re- 
garding the mutilated combs: but as a precau- 
ti onary measure, word was left advising him to 

take up” the hive this fall for its honey. 

Further along a call was made where half a 
dozen Mitche ‘ll hives were sitting on a sloping 
lawn With a “list”? to south that was caleulat- 
edtoeall to mind the leaning tower of Pisa. 
The guid-wife took us for tramps, or agents, 
and, in absenee of the guid-man in the fields, 
assumed the defensive. 

‘IT don’t let any one interfere with my bees. 
run them myself,” says she, 

Mr. MeEvoy indulged in a smile, passing the 
remark aside that this was the second. time he 
had been refused liberty to see bees in the prov- 
ince. Our good lady friend became mollified 
when she was informed that no less a person 
had called upon her than a government official, 
and then came down and assisted in the some- 
what difficult operation of dissecting one of the 
hives, apologizing all the time for her apparent 
discourtesy. No disease was found here. 

The shades of evening were about to close 
over the beautiful landscape, and we headed off 
for home, having found three yards, out of six 
visited, badly infested with the vile disease. 

Had time permitted following the other bees 
of blacksmith No. 1 to where they had been lo- 
cated, no doubt the trouble would have been 
found there also. We heard of a case where a 
party having foul brood extracted his honey 
and sold it in the grocery where another bought 
it and fed it to his bees, giving them the dis- 
ease. One would naturally conclude, also, that 
foul- -broody bees have been passing from one to 
another around here. Ihad the unfortunate 
experience myself. some years ago, of buying 
these, and know how exceedingly disappoint- 
ing it may be, especially if no reparation is 
made. asin my case. and now Lappreciate the 
Foul-Brood Act. 

Our minister friend told us of having set up 
his son in the business, a year or so ago: and 
how, after he had just started, he got foul 
brood from his neighbor whieh cost him $400 
before he had it eradicated. 

Galt, Ont., Can., Sept. 4. R. W. McDoNNELL. 

Well done, friend M. You certainly did a 
good thing when you started out on that visit, 
and a better thing when you reported it to 
GLEANINGS. Now, if we don’t soon have like 
inspectors looking over the whole United States, 
and.in faet, the rest of the world, and doing 

| such effective service as you deseribe, it 
Wil certainly reflect on the bee-keepers of the 
world, Let us go and do likewise. 


rr ae Se 


FOUL BROOD IN AN APIARY OF 125 
COLONIES. 


rl DISEASE COMPLETELY CURED BY THE PLAN 
GIVEN IN THE A B C, BESIDES 7 TONS OF 
HONEY AND AN INCREASE OF 65. 








lriend Root: —You may remember that, in 

urch last, I wrote you in regard to a remedy 
o: foul brood, and you recommended the last 
ee ‘© of the A BC, which I purchased. I have 
‘on working an apiary of 125 stands, all of 
w! ch had foul brood. I commenced transfer- 
tiie them about March 20, using the same hives 
aio frames, but first boiling them. After put- 
Ung about 12 stands in clean hives, on 4-inch 
‘tips of foundation, and confining them 24 
hours without food, and finding they had done 
nothing, I gave them 14 pint each of honey taken 
from the diseased bees, but boiled, when they 


cémmenced to work. The strongest received 
no more, but the weaker ones were fed a few 
days. The remainder of them I treated less 
carefully, as I saw they would not work till the 
honey taken with them was digested. I trans- 
ferred all I could each day, brushing all the 
bees from the canta into the new hives, and 
lacing the combs into boxes for the purpose, 
fatniahes with sliding covers, and, when full, 
Wheeled into the honey-house. At night, all 
that had been transferred during the day were 
moved about 50 yards, and given their liberty. 
As often as the combs and hives became too 
numerous, the frames and hives were boiled, 
and the combs made into wax. 

After the bees were all transferred I used 
Muth’s remedy. as given in your issue of A BC, 
1878; viz.. 4g ounce each of salicylic acid and 
borax, dissolved in 1 pt. of pure soft water, and 
sprayed the combs. I used this remedy once on 
each colony, and have effected a complete cure. 

About one year ago I transferred a few stands 
of bees which had foul brood, without the use 
of any medicine, and they are healthy to-day. 
If I treat any more bees ‘having foul brood I 
shall use Muth’s remedy, as I think it is a bene- 
fit to them. Ihave increased the above apiary 
to 190 stands, and taken 7 tons of extracted 
honey. Henry Oro. 

San Jacinto, Cal., Sept. 30 


rr — i OO 
THE cee BEE-KEEPERS’ AS8s0- 


WHERE SHALL WE HOLD THE ONE AFTER THE 
MEETING AT KEOKUK ? 





The following is the copy of a letter which 
will explain itself. That I might go ahead un- 
derstandingly I sent copies of the same to the 
ex-presidents and other officers of the Ameri- 
‘an Bee Association. The letter is as follows: 


At the bee - keepers’ convention at Plum 
Bay, N. Y., we hada pleasant time. The en- 
tire shores of the most beautiful Lake George 
were covered with historic reminiscences. 
Mountains rise abruptly out of the water, and 
the scenery round aboutis ag Fah yr beauti- 
ful. The water is clear—so clear. indeed, that 
objects can be seen sometimes ‘forty feet be- 
neath the surface. Atthe point (Plum Bay) 
where the bee-keepers camped, there is said to 
be a man-of-war sunk. It lies in a depth of 
forty feet of water, and yet Lam assured that, 
on favorable days, its hulk ean be quite dis- 
tinctly seen. 

At one end of the lake is Fort William Henry 
Hotel. on the spot of the old fort of that name, 
and. at the other end, Ticonderoga. Near by 
are two or three celebrated battlefields. 

Ihave taken pains to mention some of the 
natural attractions of Lake George, and now, 
then, to my point: 

Two first-class bee-keepers, Messrs. Andrews 
and Lockhart, own several cottages and a con- 
siderable portion of the shore bordering on the 
southeast. They are very anxious that this 

“amp of bee-keepers should be an annual affair, 
as it is situated between the New England bee- 
keepers and the New York State bee-keepers, 
and is easy of access to some of the most exten- 
sive bee-men in the world. 

Still further, while we were in camp this 
time. we were discussing as to whether this 
might not be a very desirable location for the 
International Bee-Association. to be held the 
year after the meeting at Keokuk, Iowa; 
namely, during the winter of 1891-92. Along 
with the natural attractions, itis right in the 
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center (if we except California) of the most ex- 
tensive bee-country in the world. Not many 
miles away are bee-keepers owning their 300 
and 400 colonies. Then there are Messrs. El- 
wood, Hetherington, Hoffman, Tunicliff. Lara- 
bee, Martin, Manum, Crane, L. C. Root. Knick- 
erbocker, Lockhart, and Andrews, and a good 
many others that are extensive bee-keepers. 
As it is one of the policies of the International 
Association to migrate, I merely suggest that it 
might be well to consider the advisability of 
holding our next International on the border- 
line of the Northeastern States: namely, at 
some point on Lake George. Mr. Loekhart 
offers the use of his cottages: and if anybody 
knows how to entertain bee-keepers, he does, 
His cottages are right on the shore of a most 
beautiful bay. 

Now, whether we meet at Lake George or not, 
it seems to me that it is expedient for us to be- 
gin to consider the location of the Internation- 
al in 1801—$2,so that at the next meeting at 
Keokuk the members may be preparcd to vote 
intelligently and understandingly. I told the 
bee-keepers assembled that I would write to 
some of the ex-presidents of the association and 
other officers, and Jearn what they thought of 
it: and if they all agree that it might be advis- 
able to bring the matter upin print, that Mr. 
Newman, Mr. Hutchinson, and ourselves. 
would properly present the matter in our re- 
spective papers. I send a copy of this letter to 
Drs. Mason and Miller, Hutchinson, C. P. Da- 
dant, R. L. Taylor, Prof. Cook, and perhaps one 
or two others. 


After presenting the above to the readers of 
the American Bee Journal, the editor says: 


We are very much in favor of holding the 
next meeting of the International Association 
at Plum Bay, N. Y., if it can be held during 
warm weather, and will do all we can to get it 
located there. 

The following are replies received from the 
other representative bee-keepers: 


As regards the place of holding the Interna- 
tional meeting of bee-keepers in the winter of 
Isg1—"92, TL haven’t much choice, except to have 
itas near my location as possible. Selfish. did 
you say? All right, then; let it be held where 
its best interests may be subserved. I love to 
attend the meetings; but. being poor, I can’t 
afford to go very far, and I fear I shall not be 
able to go to Keokuk, but I do want to so badly! 
Iam sure I don’t know whether it is or is not 
advisable to meet at Lake George. You give 
but one good reason for so doing, and that is the 
wroximity of so many large bee-keepers. The 
veautiful scenery, bay, historic spots. ete., cut 
no figure ata bee-convention, especially in the 
winter, when the ground may be covered with 
from a few inches to a few feet of snow. and the 
clear waters of the bay and lake with the same 
ofice. If held in October it would be different. 
Some town or city that is easy of access by rail 
seems to me to be the most desirable location. 
Thad been thinking that perhaps Buffalo or 
Rochester would be a good place for the next 
meeting after Keokuk, for the reason that 
either location is readily reached from the East 
and West, and by the Canadians. Our meet- 
ings have not been selfish as regards places of 
meeting, and have done what was thought to 
be for the best interests of the society. 

Auburndale, Ohio, Sept. 22. A. B. Mason. 








I for one am quite willing that the next meet- 
ing of the I. A. B. A. should take place at some 
such oye as you describe. It is evidently best 
for all that the I. A. B. A. should not meet 
twice in the same place for a number of years, 
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and itis time that the N, E. bee-keepers had 
their turn; so you may count on my support 
and IT must say that Iam very glad that you 
have thought best to discuss this question be- 
fore the Keokuk meeting. This point having 
been raised, there will be less disappointment 
from. parties who might want the meeting in 
some other direction. There is only one ques- 
tion that I wish to raise. If this meeting of 
189102 is located there, would it not be best to 
hold itearly in the fall. so that our bee-men 
may have a chance to enjoy the scenery by a 
few rambles? C. P. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Il., Sept. 19. 


I lectured to the bee-kcepers in N. BE. N. Y. 
several times last winter. and I know they are 
wide awake. I should think your plan a wise 
one. I believe a meeting beld on Lake George 
in August would be excellent. Why not? Bee- 
keepers are not very busy in August. A 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. Cook. 

If we decide to hold the meeting at Lake 
George, it should, of course, be held early in the 
fall, say immediately following the general 
harvest of farmers and bee-keepers, and before 
the bees are put into winter quarters. Perhaps 
the first of October would be a good time. At 
any rate, we can talk that over at the conven- 
tion; and if it should be decided to hold the 
meeting at Albany it might be advisable to 
meet later in the fall. or along in the winter. 1 
should not think of holding it at Buffalo, be- 
‘ause we have already had one meeting recent- 
ly in that vicinity; namely, at Brantford; and 
as the policy of the International is migratory, 
itought to go as far as Lake George, or the 
line of the New England States. E. R. 

—— 


RAMBLE NO. 30. 


IN STEUBEN COUNTY. 





Mr. Sprague, Mr. Bowen. and the Ramble: 
made a friendly call upon the great bee-man o! 
Steuben Co., Mr. Win. B. Stephens. of Stephens 
Mills. At the time of our call, Mr. S. had 260 
colonies, located in three apiaries. We found 





CHAFF HIVE USED BY MR. W. B. STEPHENS. 


him and his son ready to talk bees, and we had 
quite a convention. His apiaries are run prin- 
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eipally for comb honey. In the apiaries at and 
year uome, the honey resources are limited to 
elover and buekwheat, while his apiary over in 


\liegany Co. has the advantage of basswood. 
Mr. Stephens and Sprague both prefer black 
hos, Mueh buckwheat is sownin Steuben Co., 
and on that account the blacks are_ preferred, 


L. hive is used to a large extent, but we 
iite a sprinkling of Heddon hives. We 
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were shown a very cheap chaff hive taking an 
L. frame. It had double walls, packed, and in 
winter a cushion is laid over the frames and a 
ligt case slipped over all. Mr. 8S. was so well 
pleased with the working of these hives that 
several were under construction. In the honey- 
louse we saw a Novice extractor and an old- 
style Peabody, which is strong evidence that 
Mr. S. has been long in the business. A charm- 
ing point about Mr. Stephens’ location is, that 
his entire honey-erop is sold in the home market 
_ Hornellsville, located only a few miles distant, 
isasmart and rapidly growing town of abou‘ 
10.000 population. The principal grocers are 
supplied regularly; and, as long as he can sup- 
ply ihe demand, California and other foreign 
honey does not find lodgment here, but is sent 
on to other cities. Extracted honey was slow 
fo sell at first; but by putting a good quality 
pon the market he finds the sale increasing. 
His good home market will induce him to in- 
crease his apiaries, and extend the business. 
Having two energetic ‘sons to help, he is well 
equipped for the extension. 

(«lar wintering is practiced toa considerable 
eXtent, though outdoor wintering would be pre- 
ferred, and is resorted to in out-apiaries. 

\\- discussed the many qualities and peculi- 
arilios of extracted honey, and found our friends 
believing strongly in the idea that candied 
honey could be made nearly dry and powdery 
by draining; but the Rambler, having tried 
the draining process, is inclined to the belief 
thal a current of air is necessary to drive out 
the moisture. All of this drained ,honey is 
usually found near stave joints or on the sur- 
fa If we had a shop in which a blower was 
runing we should certainly turn a current of 
al’ through some candied honey, and watch 
the offeet. If one temperature did not have any 
efloct we would try another and get a range of 
temperature from warm to icy cold. Will some 
Oho try it and give us evaporated honey ? 

ir next call was upon Mr. Samuel Cotton, 
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who believes ina diversified pursuit. He runsa 
farm, an apiary, a Brahma poultry-vard, a 
flock of peacocks, and a stable of Percheron 
horses. This carrving of eggs all in one basket 
does not agree with Mr. C. If the season blasts 
his hopes on one or two things, the others are 
suecessful, and he is happy. 

While riding along we were shown the resi- 
dence of an old-time bee-keeper, Mr. Hugenor, 
who had no end of peculiarities. While the 
bees were swarming he constantly repeated in 
a monotonous undertone the following “charm:” 


Flutter, low flutter, nigh; 

Busy bee, don’t go high; 

Whirl around the busy queen, 
Alighi down here upon the green. 
Steady now, my heartics, steady; 
Here | have a hive all ready. 

The bees always alight low, so they say. An- 
other belief quite common in the neighborhood, 
and which came from the same source, is, that 
bees choose their course on the first of May. 
This solves a problem that has been of much 
vexatious study for the Rambler. To diffuse 
themselves evenly over a given field must nec- 
essarily require preconcerted action, and that 
explains why some colonies outdistanece their 
neighbors in honey-gathering. The Ist of May 
is a great dav in beedom. We send you a 
picture of our happy and wise old friend. No 
doubt he would be pleased to give much in- 
formation upon the subject; but. come to think 
of it. he, like old Grimes, the good old man, is 
dead! 

Having learned all we could about the bees 
and the people of Steuben Co., we bade our 
relatives and transient friends good-by, and ac- 





HAPPY CONDITION OF THE RAMBLER. 


cepted the invitation of Geo. Silsby to ride to 
Wallace’s Station with him in his barouche. 
Though the roads were muddy and rough, we 
had a delightful ride. Wesend a sketch, show- 
ing the happy condition of the RAMBLER. 
Friend R., you have actually found a_ bee- 
keeper who is well pleased with the outside 
protecting shell we described on page 698 of our 
last issue. I believe there is something in it 
yet, although the senior editor threw cold water 
over it. What we want is something that will 
enable bee-keepers to use the single-walled 
hives we already have in use, with a little more 
expense added, for outdoor wintering. I hope 
Mr. W. B. Stephens, if he sees this, will en- 
lighten us more concerning it.—Uncle Hugenor 
looks as though he might be a firm believer in 
a charm for calling down swarms. No wonder 
his bees alighted low, for they could not do 
otherwise.—The happy condition of the Ram- 
bler, as shown in the above, calls vividly to mind 
some of my experiences. I thought it was bad 
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enough to ride in a spring wagon over some of 
the York State roads; but to sit in a lumber- 
wagon without springs, and that on top of a 
barrel, must have been—ah! well, exhilarating 
and exciting. Your picture leaves us in doubt 
as to whether you or the barrel arrived at des- 
tination “right side up with care.” ERNEsT. 











RECENE DEVELOPMENTS 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 








THE DOVETAILED HIVE FOR 1890 AND 791. 

I have already explained that my trip to the 
East was made largely for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how the mammoth bee-keepers of York 
State dispense with burr-combs and honey- 
boards. Searcely secondary to this was the 
matter of fixed distances. I visited some 25 or 
30 representative apiarists, after whom the 
lesser lights follow. The former own an aggre- 
gate of perhaps 50,000 colonies, and manage 
them successfully without using honey-boards; 
and the wonder to them was, why they should 
be deemed necessary by the Western bee- 
keepers, 

Now that I have come home, and the enthu- 
siasm has somewhat subsided, so that I can 
take a somewhat cool view of the situation, I 
am thoroughly satisfied that we should do be- 
ginners a great harm by offering them slatted 
honey-boards* next year, when there is some- 
thing so obviously better and cheaper. Your 
“committee ” (as one of our subscribers has 
already begun to eall it), comprising J. T. Cal- 
vert, business manager: J. S. Warner, our 
superintendent; A. I. Root, the“ big boss,” as 
he is familiarly called, Dr. C. C. Miller, and 
your humble servant,+ after talking the matter 
over in all its bearings, have decided to offer 
the Dovetailed hive the coming year without 
the honey-board; and, in lieu of it, thick top- 
frames in the brood-nest. The bee-keepers of 
the East do not exactly use this style of frame, 
but they use a top-bar heavier and wider than 
those of the West ordinarily do. Their bars 
are, as a general thing, from 's inch to %& thiek, 
to about an inch ora little over wide. To be 
on the safe side, our top-bars of the hanging 
frame in the new Dovetailed hive are to be 1, 
wide and % thick. The engraving below shows 
the frame as well as the hive. 






THE NEW DOVETAILED HIVE. 





* This does not apply to queen-excluders. 


+ We have also had some correspondence with the 
W. T. Falconer Co. 
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With the exception of the thick - top - bar 
frame and the absence of the honey-board, its 
general appearance is the same as before. But 
we have changed the hive a little: or, rather, 
we have made its inside width 124g inches jn- 
stead of being 11°¢ as before. You will reniom- 
ber, Dr. Miller spoke of the advantage of haying 
an eight-frame hive wide enough to take in 4 
follower on 1% spacing. While we objected to 
itat the time, your humble servant, while on 
his Eastern trip, saw that the advantages of 
the movable follower were so decided that he 
at once recommended to the committee the 
widening of the hive; “for,” said he, “if fixed 
distances ever get to be the rage (and it looks as 
if they would be in time), either a follower or 
an open-side hive will be indispensable. Even 
for hanging frames it will be a very great ad- 
vantage.” Mr. Calvert suggested that widen- 
ing the hive would also necessitate widening 
the super. And this will permit us to use 
wooden separators with 1% sections, or 7-to- 
the-foot sections without separators. Your 
committee then decided, with Dr. Miller’s in- 
dorsement, to widen the hive. Some of you 
will argue that this wiJ] make confusion; that 
old hives will not be interchangeable with new 
ones. Oh! yes, they will. With beveled 
edges it would not do at all; but with square 
edges the new bodies will project only 44 inch 
on each side over the old bodies, the length be- 
ing the same. With this very slight change, 
you that already have the old hives would de- 
cide that the very great advantage to new 
purchasers is such as to warrant us in making 
the change. 


FIXED FRAMES FOR THE DOVETAILED HIVE. 

I think I may say, that, with very few excep- 
tions, the very best bee-keepers of York State 
use fixed distances; and the favorite frame 
seems to be the closed-end and the Hoffman. 
One is used in York State about as much as the 
other, and both have peculiar advantages; and 
as itis a fact that these leading lights in api- 
culture can handle these frames as rapidly as 
the hanging frames, or, as Mr. Elwood calls 
them, the “swinging” frame, is it not wise to 
let those who wish to follow in the tracks of 
Elwood, Hetherington, Hoffman, and others, do 
so if they wish, and yet use the Dovetailed hive 
or the hive they already have in use? Mr. Cal- 
vert assures me that fixed frames, either the 
Hoffman or the closed erds, will cost only 5 
cents per hive more than the same hive with 
hanging frames; and as our United States is 
made up of bee-keepers of all shades of opinion 
and preferences, we have decided to accommio- 
date all if possible. 

The Hotfman frame is. already familiar to 
our readers; so is the closed-end; but as to 
how it should be used in the Dovetailed hive or 
any hive adapted for hanging frames, may not 
be altogether clear. Well, instead of having 
these frames stand on inside projections, we 
propose to have them hang in an ordinary hive 
rabbet like any suspended frame, ‘The top-bar, 
instead of projecting, is sawn off even with the 
end-bar, and a good substantial blind-stapiec 
will be driven into the end of the top-bar just 
the right distance for a bee-space between the 
top of the cover and the frames. Mr. Calvert 
has made a diagram, which, being photo-en- 
graved, is shown on the next page. 

B, B, ete., shows the body; C, C, the super: 
A, A, the cover; A, A’, the bottom-board ; / 
shows the closed-end frames, and f! the thick- 
top hanging frames; k the comb-guide, and / 
the groove with the comb-guides left out’ for 
wiring. A staple is driven into the top-bar at 
k, and hangs in the rabbet, as seen in the dia- 
gram at the right, like any ordinary hanging 
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frame. This method of using closed-end 
frames in a tight-fitting box is the same as that 
by Mr. Tunicliff. of Van Hornsville, and 


used 


Mr. Smith, of Starkville. 
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DIAGRAM OF THE 


O While the Quinby method of using the closed 
uprights (a hook under one corner so as to hold 
the frame while standing) may be preferred by 
some, there are so many L. hives of the hang- 
ing frame type, that it will be necessary, in or- 
dertouse closed ends, touse Mr. Tunicliff’s plan. 

In order to reduce propolis accumulations, I 
noticed that Mr. 'Tunicliff uses Mr. Manum’s 
thumb-serews. Mr. Smith, of Starkville, adopt- 
ed a form of a wedge. Either method will 
compress the frames, and so reduce the amount 
of propolis that would ordinarily be secreted in 
the interstices between the closed ends. 
Thumb-serews, when they stick outside of the 
hive are objectionable on account of being in the 
way, and we have decided to adopt a wedge in 
connection with a follower, so that the closed 
ends will be compressed together, and yet leave 
the outside of the hive plain. In York State 
and Vermont I noticed that the large  bee- 
keepers, as a rule, used a follower, in connec- 
tion with a wedge or thumb-screw, to press the 
sections together, and at the same time facili- 
tate the removal of sections. The foregoing 
diigram will illustrate the follower. iis the 
follower pressed against the section-holders 
hich. To key up, a stick 4x'¢x12 is let down 
perpendicularly, the thinnest way between the 
fo'iower and the side of the hive. It is now re- 
volved so that the follower, instead of being 14 
inch from the hive side is pressed '¢ inch from 
it. The projecting end is now pushed down be- 
low the side of the hive, out of the way. To 
loosen up, reverse the operation as above; i. e., 
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pull up one end of the stick to a perpendicular, 
turn it around flatwise and withdraw, and the 
sections are loose. Where fixed frames are 
used, the same keying-up arrangement will be 
used in the brood-chamber. 

The engraving above shows very nicely a 
complete package of five Dovetailed hives ready 
for shipment. The inside furniture, cover, 
bottom-boards, ete., are all boxed inside, with- 
out using an ounce of crating, or in any way 
interferring with the usefulness of the material 
afterward. Besides, the sides and ends, as we 
have before explained, are held compactly by 
means of fourcleats, that are just the same as the 
inside of the dovetails. The Dovetailed hive is 
as cheap as any,!I think Imay say, without 
boasting, ever before made, comprising from 
five to ten hives complete. 

A BEE-SPACE AND WHAT IS RIGHT. 

While on my trip I took pains to investigate 
the matter of a bee-space, and its relation to 
burr-combs. I feel pretty well satisfied that ; 
is too much. Mr. Elwood, who was never 
troubled with burr-combs, told me that he uses 
a bee -space ‘4 inch, a little secant if any thing; 
and all those bee-keepers who had little or no 
trouble with them, I noticed, were using and 
recommending this scant quarter-inch bee- 
space. Those who do not have burr combs are 
the ones competent to give a correct answer to 
this. The Dadants, and Mr. Secor, and others 
of the West recommend this bee-space.. We 
decided, therefore, to make the Dovetailed hive 
in accordance therewith. 








BEES AT WATERING-TROUGHS. 


DR. MILLER SUGGESTS TWO REMEDIES FOR TWO 
OF THE TROUBLES IN BEE-KEEPING. 


In your answer to John Burr, page 713, friend 
Root, you seem inclined to think that bees at a 
well or watering-trough do no great harm. My 
bees, at least, have been very troublesome. At 
the Wilson apiary there is a watering-trough 
at the well, and for the last two years the bees 
have taken possession of it to such an extent 
that it had to be abandoned as a place for wa- 
tering horses, and another place used some 
rods distant. No doubt you will say, * Why, 
what harm did the bees do?” Well, ’m not 
sure that they ever did any harm; but the 
horses would’t drink there, and that was harm 
enough. I have tried a number of times water- 
ing my own horse there. If very thirsty I 
could get him up to the trough, and perhaps 
he would plunge his mouth into the water ina 
kind of desperate manner, but, generally speak- 
ing. he would just stand and snort at the bees 
without offering to drink. I suspect, however, 
that bees floating on the water got on the 
horse’s lips and stung or at least tickled them. 
This summer another trough was placed be- 
tween this trough and the apiary, provided 
with comfortable floats and all that. and it se- 
cured some patronage, but the old trough held 
the most of its custom. If the old trough had 
been left dry for a few days, or had been eutire- 
ly covered up, the ease might have been differ- 
ent; but it was pumped full every night to cool 
the cans of milk. At the home apiary the bees 
are inclined to annoy every year by getting into 
any water left standing at the well, and even 
going into the pump itself, making it difficult 
to get a pail of water without drowning bees in 
it. A six-gallon crock of salt water standing a 
rod away, filled with sticks of rotten stovewood, 
has seemed enough attraction to keep them 
away. But it is important that any thing of 
this kind be started early in the season. Let 
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them once get into the habit of going to a cer- 

tain place, and they don’t like to change, This 
summer. before I noticed what was going on, 
they had commenced visiting the pump, alight- 
ing on a half-barrel that stood there with wa- 
ter for the stock. I moved the half - barrel 
away a little, and was careful to allow no water 
to stand in any thing else. After a day or two 
I set the half-barrel abouta rod from the pump. 
I puta piece of board in the middle of it, and 
then covered the whole with a gunny-sack. 
The gunny-sack sank in the water and kept 
moist for some distance out of it, and this seem- 
ed to just suit the bees. I threw in a handful 
of salt. so it would not breed mosquitoes, and 
because I thought the bees liked it. Since then 
the bees have not troubled at all. although 
water has stood in pails most of the time at the 
pump. IT recommend for trial a tub or half- 
barrel covered with some kind of coarse cloth. 


GETTING BEES TO EMPTY COMBS SPEEDILY. 

Until this year T should have answered W. R. 
Tate about as you have done on page 716. As 
you know, I have practiced letting the bees 
clean out sections in the fall by simply setting 
them outdoors and covering them up with en- 
trance for only one bee ata time. This works 
satisfactorily so far as the sections are concern- 
ed. but you have no control as to which eolo- 
nies get the honey. Placed over a coiony, the 
bees, as you say, may empty it in a month; but 
if sealed, and there is no searcity of stores in 
the hive, some of it may be left all winter. 
Now let me tell you how IT have reduced the 
time to two or three days. I have just been to 
look at some sections that were given to the 
bees 24 hours ago, and I think all the unsealed 
honey is cleaned up, and they are working at 
the sealed. If [had uneapped it I think that 
part would have been emptied first. The sec- 
tions to be emptied were in T supers, but) brood 
combs could be emptied in the same way. I 
lifted the hive off the bottom-board; put upon 
the bottom-board two supers of sections, one 
on the other: on top of these an empty super, 
and on top of this i herent the hive. Every 
thing was bee-tight at the bottom to prevent 
the entrance of robbers, and you will see that 
the entrance of the hive was raised some 12 
inches, but this troubled the bees very little. 
You will see that the empty super made a space 
of several inches between the bottom-bars and 
sections. This is essential, for I tried it with- 
out the empty super, and it didn’t work. I 
also tried the empty space over the hive, but it 
didn’t work. The two essentials are, putting 
the combs under the colony. and having a 
space between them and the bottom-bars. 

Marengo, IIl., Oct. 6. C. C. MILLER. 


Well done, old friend. Your remedy for bees 
around the pump is something like the way 
physicians work when they apply a blister or a 
plaster—a counter - irritant. The trouble is, 
your tub or barrel will not receive the atten- 
tion that the average pump or well does; and 
then the bees will go where there is the strong- 
est inducement. Iam glad of that suggestion 
of yours, that a handful of salt will prevent 
the water from breeding mosquitoes; but are 
you sure that they like water that has been 
standing a long while, just as well as that fresh 
from the bottom of the well? I know they 
sometimes seem to like stagnant water best; 
but I never felt quite satisfied in regard to it. 
Is it not because the stagnant water is easier to 
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find than fresh water? Now, if keeping bees 
does annoy people around their) pumps and 
wells, it is a matter that should be looked «fter. 
When people go to the expense of providing 
plenty of good water, with pumps and t) asia 
to match, they ought to have the undisturbed 
benetit of it.—Since you mention putting the 
sections of broken comb at the entrance. wider 
the colony of bees, instead of over them, it rath- 
er seems asif somebody had before suggested jt, 
Is any one smart enough to tell us where it oe- 
curred in the back volumes of this or any othe: 
bee-journal 2? And, by the way, doesn’t th 
above experiment indicate that the best plac 
for a feeder is under the brood-nest ? 


Ee 


DISCRIMINATION IN DISCOUNT. 
BUYING BY PIECEMEAL, OR BUYING 8) 
WHOLESALE. 





You state in your catalogue, that any on 
sending an order for a large amount of goods 
can have them at a discount. It seems to sie 


the poor man who is not able to buy in larg 
amounts should have the benefit, as the rich 
one is able to pay for his goods: but it seems to 
be the rule to make the rich richéy and the poor 
poorer. J. RE Comsrock. 

Morrilton, Ark., Sept. 1 

Friend C., this matter has come up a good 
many times, and quite a number of the friends 
have seemed to think that we were unfecling 
and forgetful of the needs of those who have 
but little, and must buy in small quantities. 
One friend even went so far as to say he did not 
see how a man could be a Christian and _ refuse 
sell toa poor man one pound of sugar at the 
same price he charged a richer one for 100 Ibs. 
Now, those who make such statements are cer- 
tainly thoughtless, and have not looked into 
the matter carefully. The friends who have 
tried retailing honey know how it is. After 
any bee-keeper has sold 100 Ibs. of honey, 4 
pound or two ata time, if his time be worth 
any thing he will say at once that he would 
rather have 8 or 9 ets. per Ib., and sell it al! in 
one lump, making one transaction of it, than to 
have 10 or even 11 ets., weighing out a pound 
atatime. Now, this is true of every commod- 
ity toa greater or lesser extent; and when it 
comes to keeping books, and charging up 4 
pound or two pounds at a time, and taking the 
chances of getting your pay, etc., plain common 
sense dictates that a lower price by the lump. 
especially if it be a cash-down transaction, is 
by far to be preferred. Why, dear friends, the 
whole world is groaning under the burdens im- 
posed as a consequence, because so great a part 
of the world will persist in buying a little bit 
at a time. My wife was greatly astonished a 
few days ago when I told her that a good many 
customers for our wagon buy half a peck of po- 
tatoes ata time. Years ago we decided in our 
household that we could not stand the wear 
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and tear of purchasing in little dribs. Suppose 
vou wait till the sugar is clear out; then you 
-end to town fora couple of pounds, If there 
are several other little items, the sugar is often 
forgotten. So with butter; so with tea and 
coffee, soap, ete. Now, contrast this way of 
doing with friend Terry’s plan. When I con- 
cratulated his wife on the beautiful bread we 
had to go with the strawberries, he replied that 
they always had beautiful bread because they 
purchased flour only once a year. The quality 
vas guaranteed; and when Mrs. Terry learned 
just how to make nice bread of that particular 
brand, she could do it every time. By the way, 
friend Terry has been recently writing some 
erand articles on this subject for our agricul- 
iural papers. Ask your wife what she thinks 
bout it. 

Now comes the great obstacle. I presume, 
friend C.. you will say that it is all very well 
for Mr. Terry and other people who have mon- 
ey in the bank: but how in the world are poor 
people going to buy supplies by the quantity? 
My friend, it costs you very much more to buy 
in little dribs, aside from the higher price you 
ire obliged to pay. Why, I have known farm- 
ers to say they had to go to town right in hay- 
ing or harvesting. to get some sugar, tea, or 
something of that sort. <A little 
reflection should have convinced them that 
their time spent on the errand was worth more 
than the goods they brought home—yes, a good 
deal more. I have known a man to go on some 
foolish errand like this when he lost five dollars 
that might have been saved had he stayed at 
home and got in his hay and attended to his 
other erops. 

Now, very likely many can not commence at 
once buying supplies to last a year; but, my 
friends, if you strain every nerve you can work 
toward it, and you will save money by so doing 
until you have a little surplus with which to 
buy in quantities. It takes time and brains 
and care to buy closely and to be sure that you 
are getting only a first-class article. Now, 
when you buy by the quantity, the time, brains, 
and care are needed only once, to be sure you 
get a low price and a first-class article. Then 
use it with economy and care, and make it go 
as far as possible. Do not, I beg of you, let an 
ounce of your nice flour or best grade of sugar 
or niece butter go into the swill-pail. Please 
pardon the expression, but I have felt con- 
strained to use it because I have seen people 
who were poor, and who bought from hand to 
mouth, as the saying is, let more rich food go 
into the abovesaid pail than do people who 
have large property, and money in the bank. 
A great many people excuse themselves for 
buying in little dribs, by saying they make 
their purchases evenings, when their time is 
not worth any thing. It isa mistake. Every- 
body’s time should be worth something even- 
ings. He can educate and inform himself ina 
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thousand ways during his evenings to far bet- 
ter advantage than he can by loafing in the 
corner groceries. 

Another thing comes in right here: The peo- 
ple who buy in little dribs almost always do 
the buying with a pipe in their mouths. They 
buy their tobacco and pipes in little dribs, just 
as they do their flour and sugar. Our shorthand 
writer says that tobacco is the second item of 
expense to our nation—far more than either 
sugar or flour. Now, I would stop buying piece- 
meal, even if it cost me such a sacrifice as going 
on short rations fora while. I would wear old 
clothes, and eat very cheap plain food until I 
could get money enough ahead to buy by the 
quantity. In regard to this matter of plain 
cheap food, I have a little story to tell you; but 
I think we will make it another article. 

I have so far said nothing in regard to our 
catalogue prices. You notice we give the price 
ona single article, then on ten, and then ona 
hundred, time agoa young man came 
into our store and wanted some things to start 
a store himself. We agreed to let him have 
single articles at 10°’s rates. Well, I kept aec- 
count of the time it cost to put these things up 
and ship them to him. It took a pretty smart 
clerk the best part of a day, and it amounted to 
only $10.00. Our profit could not have 
more than 50 or 75 ets., so we really lost money. 
Now, if he had taken $10.00 worth of things in 
the regular way, halfan hour would have been 
ample time for the whole transaction. And 
this is no exaggeration, 

Many families waste valuable time and 
strength year after year in buying soap a barat 
atime. Why, itis fearful. Dear reader, if you 
have been in the habit of doing that, stop it this 
minute. Ask your grocer how much lower he 
can sell you if you take it in lots of ten or a 
dozen, according to the way it is put up; or, 
better still, get his best figures on a whole box 
of just the right kind your wife likes best. Of 
course, she must keep a careful watch of the box 
of soap, and see that it is not wasted. If she is 
in the right sort of partnership with you insav- 
ing the pennies, she will do her part, I assure 
you. Have the right sort of soap-dish, and see 
that the children learn how to use this soap 
so as to make it go as far as possible, and yet 
give you all the benefit that soap can give. I 
am sure you can do it if you set right earnestly 
about it; and if you want to know just what 
Unele Amos would recommend, it would be 
this: Just before you go to bed at night, you 
two, husband and wife, kneel down by the bed- 
side and ask God’s blessing on the project. Ask 
him to brighten and sharpen your intelleets— 
give you wisdom and understanding in this 
matter of economy in the household; and you 
might also read that beautiful little text, *Who- 
soever hath, to him shall be given; and whoso- 
ever hath not, shall be taken even that which 
he seemeth to have.” 
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748 GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


ERNEST’S NOTES OF TRAVEL AMONG THE 
BEE-KEEPERS OF YORK STATE. 


ON THE BICYCLE. 

I left the reader at Mr. B. Van Wie’s, and 
had just mounted the wheel. It was a beauti- 
ful morning, cool and bracing, and I felt in ex- 
cellent trim fora day’s wheeling. When we 
bicyclers start out fora day’s run we at first 
experience a little weariness on the first: two or 
three miles: and it seems as if it would be im- 
possible to travel all day; but very soon the 
“second wind’ comes on, as the wheelmen 
style it. I had just ridden far enough to wear 
off this first tired feeling, and to feel an exhilara- 
tion that comes after a five-mile ride. Yes, I 
felt as if I could go all day. and more too. The 
hills did not tire me, and the coasting down hill 
—oh, how lovely on that bright morning! I 
had gone about ten miles when I met a livery- 
man just coming down a big hill. I had ridden 
part way up it, and then dismounted. My face 
was, I suppose, somewhat flushed from the glow 
of the exercise; and the aforesaid man of horses, 
mistakingitfor weariness and exhaustion, said, 
somewhat jeeringly, “Well, young man, I 
wouldn’t travel across the country in that way 
for all the bicycles you can give me;” and with 
acrack of the whip he passed with a flourish, 
down the hill, as if he had said something very 
smart. I leisurely walked up the hill in the op- 
posite direction; and on arriving at the top I 
again betook myself to the saddle for another 
delightful coast. 

* No. old chap. I would not exchange my ve- 
hicle for your old rattlety-bang, for a good 
deal.” 

Noiselessly I sped down the hill. The pano- 
rama of scenery: a deep valley here, and a hill 
on the other side; the winding and: twisting of 
the road, a wayside spring, a little brooklet,— 
all of these added to the charm of that bicycle 
ride. Just ahead of me I noticed a man_ hitch- 
ing up a light rig with two handsome bay 
horses. They seemed to be full of spirits. The 
owner, seeing me coming at a distance, I judge 
decided to let me catch up, or nearly so, and 
then thought he would run away from me. For 
a mile or two he did. I did not propose to make 
a fool of myself chasing after him. I stuck to 
my usual gate, and before long I came within a 
short distance of his tired and panting horses. 
He evidently regarded it as a race, by the way 
he kept looking back to see if I were catching 
up. t pretended not toso regard it. I saw his 
horses were beginning to lag: and when a fa- 
vorable opportunity presented, that is, a clear 
piece of road—I very modestly asked him if I 
might have the privilege of passing, as I was in 
a hurry. “Oh! certainly,” said he, and he 
turned his horses to one side, for I saw that he 
was quite willing that I should believe he was 
not trying to runarace with me. The road 
was a turnpike, and for the most part it was 
good Guecling. In a few minutes more my 
friend with his two horses was out of sight. 

All along my route I inquired very diligently 
as to whether the road ahead had any sandy 
spots. The terror of all wheelmen is sand, and 
I should prefer to go four times as far around 
on clay rather than to attempt a short run 
over the sand. Just before reaching Middle- 
burgh I struck a little piece of sand. Follow- 
ing along some paths PY onto the road I managed 
to get along very well. Ina few minutes more 
I was in Middleburgh, where I arrived about 
11 o'clock. On inquiry I learned that Mr. Wes- 
ley Dibble and Mr. N. D. West, bee-men, whom 
Mr. Van Wie recommended me to call upon, 
lived a short distance out and directly upon 
my route. I asked a hotel clerk if I might 
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have a drink of water. He pointed to a water- 
tank outside of a bar. I hesitated somewhat: 
but being thirsty I took a small draught of wa- 
ter, Without waiting to take any thing else. 

I should remark right here. that, in making 
tours across the country, wheelmen, like horses, 
get thirsty; but we are obliged to be very care- 
ful and not drink too much water while in a 
sweat. I felt many times asif I should like to 
drink a whole quart; but I never took more 
than two or three mouthfuls; and after a 
while, on these limited rations of water every 
ten miles or so, the thirst would subside; and 
it is needless to say that I felt better for jt, 
Temperance in all things—yes, even with wa- 
ter—is advisable and prudent. Well. I mount- 
ed the wheel, and in a few moments more a 
bee-keeper’s home was pointed out to me—that 
of Mr. Wesley Dibble. I wheeled up alongside 
of the house, dismounted, and inquired if that 
was the place where Mr. D. lived. An affirm- 
ative answer came from the gentleman himself, 
The pump had gotten out of order; and, the 
water being low, he had withdrawn it: and, 
having repaired it, he was about to put it back 
in. larrived in time to help him put it down, 
when he conducted me to the apiary in the 
rear of the house. It was a very pretty yard, 
and contained 70 or 80 eight-frame hives, of a 
yattern almost identical with the Dovetailed 
rive. Like all other progressive bee-keepers 
of this section he aosd fixed frames. If tre. 
member correctly they were closed-end, and 
suspended. something like Mr. Tunicliff’s that 
Texplained on page 641. Two or three years 
ago he bought 50 Heddon hives, but he has dis- 
carded them all now. I might say in this con- 
nection, that I heard of another bee-keeper 
who had purchased some 45, and had likewise 
discarded them. Both averred that it was too 
much trouble to handle so many frames, and 
they finally went back to the regular Lang- 
stroth. 

AUTOMATIC SWARMING A SUCCESS. 

But what interested me particularly at Mr. 
Dibble’s was his automatic swarming-arrange- 
ment. It was his own invention, having con- 
ceived the idea some two or three years ago. 
During the past season he has been using it 
successfully in his two out-apiaries. A colony 
that he thinks is about to swarm is fixed with 
perforated zine tubes, and an empty twin hive 
is set beside it. When the swarm issues, the 
queen passes along the tin tube into the empty 
hive where the returning swarm meets her, 
settles down, and builds up anew home. Thi 
jlan works so successfully with Mr. Dibble that 
1e always swarms bees in this way, and is ena- 
bled to dispense with the services of a man in 
each yard, or a bounty of 25 or 50 cents for each 
swarm hived. 

* Why.” said I, “your arrangement is very 
similar to Mr. Alley’s.” 

“Yes, it is similar,” said he; “but it is m) 
own invention, and I had been working along 
this line a year or two before Mr. Alley or Mr. 
Fk. D. Lacey made their inventions public.” 

The ever-ready Kodak was pulled out, and 
I took several views of the swarming-arrange- 
ment, and also of a handy tool-house for bee- 
keepers. Both of these I will illustrate and de- 
scribe more minutely later, when the engrav- 
ings are made. 

Mr. Dibble is considerable of a genius. He 
has constructed a horse-power and hive-making 
machinery, whereby he makes all his appli- 
ances. That he is a good mechanic, is evidenced 
by his fine work. After taking dinner with my 
friend I buckled on the Kodak. oiled up, and 
betook myself to the road again. Mr. N. D. 
West. owning some 400 colonies, lived a couple 
of miles beyond. A short spin of a few min- 
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utes, and I arrived at the place. I tied my 
jorse up beside the fence, dismounted, and 
apped at the door. I was not quite so fortu- 
site this time as I had been on former ocea- 
ons. Mr. West himself was absent, but for- 
tunately I met his son, who evidenly was a 
good bee-keeper. I was ina great hurry to see 
all Lcould, and IT explained to the junior West 
that Thad tomake some miles yet, and would 
have to hurry at his place more than [really pre- 
ferred; I might strike some bad roads, and need- 
ed plenty of time. Weimmediately went out into 
the apiary. Here, again, fixed distances are 
used, Some of the frames are the Hoffman, 
and others are the regular suspended, with nails 
driven in the right distanee, to hold them at 
fixed distances. They have in all 400 colonies 
in three yards, The season had been a poor 
one, but they would average about 25 Ibs. per 
colony. We soon repaired to the shop, where I 
noticed a similar horse-power to that used by 
Mr. Dibble. My stay here was probably not 
more than 15 or 20 minutes; and after apologiz- 
ing for my short visit l again took to the wheel. 


’ 


HOW I RAN AWAY FROM A BEE-KEEPER. 

Being in company the night before with a 
lot of roughs in the hotel at ———, as mentioned 
in the previous number, I presume that I was a 
little bit nervous. I came along to a stretch of 
road where there was a sort of sidehill. It was 
down in a kind of valley, and quite remote from 
any farmhouse—possibly a mile either way. I 
suw aman going along the road, with a walking- 
stick. “* Now,” thought I, “*may be he is all 
right, and doubtless won’t do any thing out of 
the way, but I will just steal upon him rather 
quietly. As the bieyele is perfectly noiseless, 
when I get just about opposite to him I will spin 
by him before he knows it:’? and this was al- 
most immediately put into execution. After I 
had got a little distance beyond, I thought I 
heard him calling to me. Whether I did or not, I 
lustled up the hill as fast as IT could. On arriv- 
ing at the top I coasted down the hill at the 
rate of about a mile in four minutes; and as I 
was speeding down as if on wings, I congratu- 
lated myself on how nicely I had fooled the per- 
sonage Whom I had met in the valley back of 
ive, I finally came to a farmhouse, and men- 
tioned the little circumstance. 

“Oh, no!” said the farmer; “ we are all hon- 
est men down this way.” 

“That may be,” said I; “but if you had been 
traveling over the country as I have been, alone, 
you would not be disposed to trust every man, 
especially when you are off alone a mile or two 
from any farmhouse.” 

At this point I ean not forbear giving you the 
sequel. [do not know whether it isa joke on 
myself or on my friend, but it is rather on me. 
Just read this extract from a business letter: 


EXTRACT FROM A BUSINESS LETTER. 


Mr. N. D. West stopped at my house to-day. He 
‘old me that Ernest Root was at his house on the 13th, 
nd that he passed through this place on his way to 
Ourham. Well, I saw him a short distance off. If 
¢ remembers, just before he reached this place, on 
the right, below the road, a level piece of land, 
wamp, and meadow. I was down there looking to 
sce what the honey prospects were from the golden- 
od and boneset, saw some one pass along the 
road on a bicyele, as if the * old boy”’ was after him, 
80 [hurried up the bank and after him, just in time 
to see him going over the hill, nearly out of sight. If 
! had known it was Ernest, I should have overhauled 
him, I think I could have done it, as he had quite a 
hillto go up. Iam very sorry that he could not stop 
und see me, I hope he will if he ever comes this 
way again. BEN FRANKLIN. 
Franklinton, N. Y., Aug. 21. 


Well, well! a bee-keeper and an honest man! 
and I, a doubter of a fellow-being! After arriv- 


ing home I was told that there was a letter from 
aman Who saw me going through the country, 
but was not able to overhaul me. I did not say 
any thing, but I began to suspect that I had 
made a fool of myself; and the writer of the 
above, I have no doubt, was the very individual 
who would have given me a nice bee-talk, 
and told me about his bees. Well, I hope he 
will forgive me; but who in the world would 
have thought that there was a bee-keeper who 
knew me, in that lone valley? and when he 
would stop me for a friendly chat, 1 just ran 
away! Well, | wended my way on my journey, 
entirely oblivious to the faet that I had run off 
and left one of my bee-keeping friends. 
A RACE WITH A HORSE. 

I finally came to a toll-gate. I stopped and 
inquired the toll. “Oh!” said the good-natured 
toll-keeper, looking at me and my wheel, “we 
hardly regard your rig as worth considering. 
You may pass on,” said he, waving his hand. 
I did not know whether to feel pleased or not. 
At any rate, another rig, just behind me, came 
up. and the driver paid his toll. He had a race 
horse and a sulky; and from the former experi- 
ence Thad had, I knew that he wanted to see 
whether that fellow with a wheel could keep up 
with him. I put on all speed, but endeavored 
to appear as if | were not racing, but simply 
taking my ordinary gate. you know. I managed 
to monopolize the whole road, so that it was a 
difficult matter for him to pass, even if he would. 
There were farmhouses all along this road, and 
I rather enjoyed the fun. We ran together for 
perhaps two miles, and I was beginning to feel 
as if I had got tired of racing—at least, running 
at such arate of speed—when I observed that 
the panting of the horse behind me was growing 
fainter and fainter, and finally. in a few min- 
utes more, the driver and the horse were no- 
where to be seen. The fellow could have gone 
by me, I know; and I am equally sure that, 
after a run of five miles, the wheel would have 
been a long distance ahead. I do not speak of 
this because I have any superior skill or endur- 
ance as a cyclist, but only to show what a medi- 
ocre rider like myself has done many a time. A 
good horse will outstrip a bicyelist for a short 
distance; but they are away behind on a long 
run, 

Yes, sir: a Victor bicycle is worth regarding, 
the toll-keeper to the contrary: and while Iam 
not anwvious to pay toll, [like to have that most 
delightful of all steeds, the Safety bicycle, at 
least put on a par with the best of horses, both 
for speed and endurance for long runs: but to 
prove that parity, I hardly think I shall agree to 
race with every horse-jockey. 

After stopping on the way for a refreshing 
drink I again started, and in an hour or two 
more I saw the spires of Durham. How my 
heart leaped at the sight! I had not seen my 
wife for a couple of weeks, and that was an 
awful long while for me; and [I felt that my 
feelings duplicated hers. On arriving at Dur- 
ham I was informed that Shady Glen—the place 
where she was stopping—was about three miles 
out. Over a winding and somewhat hilly road 
I traveled until the welcome sign, ** Shady Glen,” 
yointed to the place. In I came, with a flourish. 

t was then only three o’clock. I had gone 45 
miles that day. visited the bee-keepers on the 
way, seen some beautiful country, and all before 
three o’clock. Mrs. Root was on Mount Pisgah, 
with a party of tourists, and would not be back 
till night; but a little niece recognized me 
among the first; and finally I met her papa and 
mamma. I was asked if I wastired. No, not at 
all. I was ready for a romp down the glen, and 
away we went. 

[ To be continued. | 
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SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. 1. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 











That art on which a thousand millions of men are dependent 
for their sustenance, and two hundred millions of men expend 
their daily toil, must be the most important of all—the parent 
and precursor of all other arts. In every country. then. and at 
every period, the investigation of the principles on which the 
rational practice of this artis founded ought to have command- 
ed the principal attention of the greatest minds. 

JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON. 


RAISING 
GREEN, 


FEWER 
OF THE 


KINDS OF VEGETABLES; E. C. 
OHLO EXPERIMENT STATION, 
DISCUSSES THE MATTER. 

Mr. Root:—Your idea of making your cata- 
logue of seeds contain only one or two kinds of 
the best, struck me so favorably that IT have 
added my mite. After being here at the station 
in the garden for two years, and testing varie- 
ties of vegetables by the wholesale, as) one 
might say, this idea struck me as a most sensi- 
ble one, especially so when coming from a 
seedsman. To give an idea of the seeds we 
test, this year our list is something like this: 

Potatoes, about 90 kinds: onions, 40; sweet 
corn, 40; tomatoes, 50; celery, 50; cabbage, late, 
40; early, 20; and so on through the list of veg- 
etables, to say nothing of small fruits. We 
have been trying to cut our list down to include 
the standard of the old kinds and the newer 
varieties. 

In lettuee we have made three tests during 
the past year—two in the greenhouse and one 
in the field, whieh included about 90 so-called 
sorts cach time. Tsay “so-called” sorts, for it 
is not at all strange to find one kind with sev- 
eral names: and it sometimes happens thata 
seedsman will send out the same kind of veget- 
able under two names. Taking, for example, 
lettuce, I found, out of the 90so-called varieties, 
pe could be divided into about twelve classes, 

ach class containing from two to eight varie- 
ties. Thus. in one class would be put the 
Grand Rapids, Black - seeded) Simpson, and 
White-seeded Simpson, and others of this class. 

But after seeing all these kinds growing, I 
can say that there seems to be one or two in 
each class that contain the best points; and, 
taking this with the fact that about two-thirds 
of the classes are not worth raising, it cuts the 
list down to avery few kinds; and when we 
getitdown toa few there are still some that are 
the best for particular markets and uses. 

To cut down a list is quite easy work until 
we get to the last three or four, and then comes 
the trouble unless we know just what the mar- 
ket or use they are put to calls for. For exam- 
ple, does your market call fora bush lettuce, 
then give them the Black-seeded Simpson or 
Grand Rapids; if they want a head lettuce, 
then the Deacon is good; or one for table deco- 
ration, then the Boston Fine Curled. What is 
true of lettuce a plies to nearly all vegetables; 
the different Finds and sorts ure mostly made 
by the seedsmen in order to have a novelty to 
introduce. Still, there is something new brought 
nearly every year that is valuable; but to 
tind them among so many that are worthless is 
a costly task; and, on the whole, it is nearly al- 


ways more satisfactory to have one or two 
kinds that do well ~~ so many failures. 
Columbus, O., Oct. E. C. GREEN. 


Friend G.,*‘a friend in need is a friend in- 
deed; and you have come to my aid most op- 
portunely. Why, with the experience you have 
just been having you can do us an immense 
service. <A brief article from you—say a single 
page in GLEANINGS—will probably save our 
readers alone thousands of dollars, especially if 
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they profit by it. Now, to start the ball rolling 
I will briefly map out what TI have been pro 
posing for the next year. In the following lis 
where IT mention only vegetable it will b 
understood that we have decided we need on! 
kind. After I get through IT want you 
amendments and = eriticisms at length. Very 
likely you will double or treble my list. Bu 


one 


one 


that is all right. I want you to do so if th 
best interests of the people demand it. Now, 
here goes: 

Asparagus—Henderson’s Palmetto. 

Bush beans—Uenderson’s Bush Lima: Kid 


ney Wax; White Kidney. 

Pole Beans—King of the Garden lima. 

Lam not sure that the King of the Garden 
lima is very much larger than selected beans 
from the ordinary lima; and you will notice 
that I have dropped the Extra Early lima. | 
have done so, great many seasons 
they are little if any earlier than the King o! 
the Garden. 

Beets—Eclipse; 
Long Red Mangel. 

Cabbage—(1 tell you, friends, it is a hard 
matter here. I have decided not to recommend 
more than four kinds: but in selecting the 
four I felt a good deal troubled; but here goes 
for an attempt.) Jersey Waketield; Excelsior 
Flat Duteh: Perfection Drumhead Savoy: 
Large Red Drumhead. 

Carrots —Orange Danvers. 

Caulifiower—Early Snowball. 

Celery—White Plume; Golden 
Rose. 

Sweet corn 
moth. 

Cucumber—Early Frame; 

Lettuce — Grand Rapids; 
Henderson’s New York. 

Muskmelons—Landreth’s Extra Early; Emer- 
ald Gem; Banana. 

Watermelons—Landreth’s Extra Early, and- 
after all the kinds I have planted and _ tested, 
Tam not really satisfied to give any single one 
the preference. Friend Green, please supply 
one besides the Extra Early. 

Onion—Silver Skin; Globe Danvers. For a 
large foreign onion, started in the greenhouse, 
I would suggest White Victoria, although I am 
not sure that itis any better or much if any 
different from the Silver Skin; for a winter on- 
ion, Winter or Egyptian onion-sets. 

Parsnip—I do not know which kind is best. 
I am not sure there is much difference. 

Parsley—Double Curl. 

Peas—Alaska; American 
gem. 

Peppers—Bullnose; Cayenne. 

Potatoes—Now, right here I can not really de- 
cide whether we want both Early Ohio and Early 
Puritan or not; and if we want only one, lam 
afraid to put either in place of the other. For 
late I would have Lee’s Favorite; and for a 


because a 


Lane’s) Improved = Sugar: 


Dwarf; New 


Corey’s Extra Early: Late Mam- 


White Spine. 
Boston Market: 


Wonder; Strata- 
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very late potato, Terry’s preference, which he 
calls the Monroe Seedling. 

Pumpkins—For the market-gardener, Early 
sugar. 

Rhubarb—I do not: know which is best—Vie- 
toria or Linngeus. 

Radishes — Vick’s Early Searlet Globe; 
Wood’s Early Frame; Beckert’s Chartier; Chi- 
nese Rose. This list is rather long; but as each 
is particularly suited for some special season, I 
do not know how we ean avoid having so many. 

Salsify—New Mammoth. 

Spinach—Bloomsdale Curled. 

Squashes—Giant Summer Crookneck, and 
Hubbard fora winter squash. I have become dis- 
gusted in trying the much-lauded new squashes, 
and finding, after all, that none were equal to 
the old genuine Hubbard. The Hubbard not 
only sells better than any thing else, but with 
heavily manured and early worked ground it 
yields about as many tons per acre. 

Tomato—Ignotum. I should rather like to 
have the Golden Queen, and possibly some 
Peach tomatoes and Pear-shaped, just for the 
fun of it; but for actual profit I do not believe 
itpays. We have for years carried the Pear- 
shaped tomatoes on the wagon until they be- 
came so bruised they were worthless. Once in 
a While somebody wants them; but the demand 
istoo small in our town to pay for carrying 
them around. 

Turnips—Purple Top White Globe, and some 
sort of French or Swede turnip. For three or 
fouryears past we have not found one that suits 
us. When I was a boy my father used to raise 
them as big asa peck measure, and they were 
sweet and tender when cooked. We have not 
succeeded in getting any like them during the 
past ten years. IT wish somebody would tell me 

hether the fault was in the seed or location. 
lather raised them on sandy, gravelly soil. 
We have tried them here in Medina in all kinds 

ground, 

Now, friends, after friend Green has given 

sopinion and advice I want you all to piteh 

and help. Iam going to have a seed-cata- 
ogue before the first of January, all on one 
ge, even if it costs hundreds of dollars to get 
lown on one page. It may need to be amend- 
more or less every year; but my present 

‘ion is, that it must be kept down to about 

number of varieties I have outlined above. 


RRY’S METHOD OF GETTING AN EVEN STAND 
OF STRAWBERRIES, NEITHER TOO THICK 
NOR TOO THIN, 
Mriend Root:—We are thinning outour straw- 
‘ies now, and T was just reading what you 
on page 720. Probably friend Pierce and my- 
are both right for our different cireum- 
neces, . He makes a business of growing small 
its, and says he kept a man in his berry-field 
through August, and September, perhaps, to 
i the runners and let only enough grow to 
‘ea proper stand. He further says, a weed 
plant out of place, and asks, in the Country 
frontleman, why T let them grow and oecupy the 


ground, to be taken out and thrown away after- 
ward. 

Tama farmer, In Augustand September our 
time is very valuable at our regular work. If I 
had the berries carefully watched during that 
time, and only those plants that were needed 
were allowed to take root, I should have to hire 
extra help to do it. Now our hurry is over, and 
my man can do it at no cost, as there is nothing 
else that needs attention. 


When the runners were well started we went 


through once and placed them around, and then 
let them grow unmolested. The stand is almost 
perfect. L wish I could send you a photograph. 
Itis natural for straw berry-vines to grow and run 
and multiply freely, and I believe they are the 
most healthy and productive when allowed to do 
so. Butto make the fruit large we must thin 
them outafter they get about through. Again, 
I would rather do this all at once, now, than 
to goover and over the patch for months. 
With a garden-trowel, ground sharp, we find 
we can, With a single push, cut the plants off 
just at the bottom of the crowns, and take them 
out very rapidly, without making any hole or 
disturbing the others, As they have been run- 
ning since the last of June they will hardly do 
any more of this, and the thinned-out plants 
‘an now grow and get a good ready for busi- 
ness next year. 

We have cut our rows down to paths 16inches 
wide, and beds 32, with plants as nearly 6inches 
apart every way as possible. Ido not think as 
many bushels to the acre of as fine large berries 
can be grown practically in any other way. 
There are other plans that will grow as large 
fruit but not, I think, as many bushels. 

When destroying the small feeble plants, and 
the large ones where they were too thick, last 
vear, we le ft them in the paths and some in the 
bed. It wasn’t a finished nor a satisfactory job. 
This year we put them in baskets and remove 
them. The plants are held toeach other by the 
runners, So it is not asy to get them out, except 
by cutting these off. If the side of the trowel 
isground sharp we find it will cut them readily. 

Hudson, O., Oct. 4, 1890. T. B. Terry. 


Friend T., we know by experience that there 


is wisdom in what you say. We have gone over 


our plants three and perhaps four times with 
some of them, where they were set in July, and it 
isa pretty bigjob. 1 feel quite certain that your 
plan would be the best economy of labor, and 
perhaps the economy of labor would make up 
for what would be gained in not having the 
ground at any time overcrowded, It is a ques- 
tion in regard to the help that may be available. 
As I have already said, it takes a person of skill 
and experience to do the work nicely. Boys, as 
a rule, will take a great amount of time, and not 
get just what you want even then, unless they 
are, say, toward 18 or 20.) T heartily agree with 
you in regard to putting the refuse plants and 
weeds ina basket. With a little practice, our 
children will pull weeds and put them into a 
basket about as quickly as to throw them on the 
ground: and if they are in the habit of giving 
each weed a fling, there will be a saving of time 
by putting them into the basket. Then your 
work is clean and well déne, and your path 
looks slicked up; whereas if the weeds, are 
thrown in the paths. when a heavy rain follows 
a great many will grow. I have just hada most 
interesting and pleasant visit from two of our 
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leading strawberry-men— Matthew Crawford, about the Everbearing strawberry, we will ans- 


of Cuyahoga Falls, and Mr. Little, of Canada. Wer them all through GLEANINGS. We have no 
Mr. Little ia’ deena tlouad ‘ntioned in the ™0re plants to sell, but will send a few to those 
Mr. Little is the gentleman mentioned in the who wish to test them, and will report how 
strawberry book as the one who got wellinspite they succeed. With us the berry has done 


of the predictions of the doctors. Gettinginter- Wonderfully. We purchased 150 plants of Mr. 


: a : Wingquist last year. A few were set on poor 
ested in strawberries is what curec : 1 : ‘ 
ee Se See rries is what cured him clay soil, and the remainder on very rich soil, 


Friend Crawford and myself, and others who Those set on elay soil have borne profusely al! 
sell strawberry-plants, can make use of these summer, and are at this date laden with 


little plants where they getin thickly,especially berries; but those set on rich soil did not bear 
rhere the variety is 1 wat ere 7 p , SO profusely, but have made many sets, while 
Where the variety Is a valuable one, Fut them — those on clay soil have made nosets. We believe 


in the plant-beds 6 inches apart; and whenthey the berry will be a success if planted on clay 
grow big and strong. use them to fill orders. for berries and on rich soil for sets. a 
J. B. ALEXANDER & Co. 


“ria Cri £. * is seas Ss vLT Evi » $ ate 2 = y : 
Friend Crawford, this season, succeeded in get Hartford City, Ind., Sept. 22, 1890. 


ting splendid strong plants by using the sets 
before they had made even a single root. He Well, friends, GLEANINGS proved to be a very 
did it, briefly, as follows: Coveryourrich plant- %00d medium to advertise in, in this case, it 
beds with clean sand to the depth of an inch, Seems to me, We are sorry to say, however, 
Put the sets down in the sand. say two or three that our Everbearing strawberries from Oregon 
inches apart. Keep the sand constantly wet, 40 not seem to be very thrifty, and at the same 
as florists do for cuttings. and cover the bed time are in very rich ground. While in our 
with a cloth frame until the cuttings are rooted, Plant-beds in the spring, they were sending out 
You can put them down quite deep in the pure Tunners about as rapidly as any of our plants; 
sand, and the new leaves will make their way up Dut in order to make room for our new building, 
through it. The new roots will push out into they had to be removed; and although they 
the sand readily, and when they get down into Were carefully transferred with transplanting- 
the very rich plant-bed soil they will grow tubes, they have acted sort 0° contrary ever since. 


ea eee eee eee 
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& amazingly. Iwish I could tell youhow we three Some of them are, however, putting out runners 
tak Ltt strawberry enthusiasts enjoyed the walk over fairly, but no fruit. 
ce Y f s > 7 
q BS tates our grounds. And there was another tie that 
43) fe bound us together. We could all heartily unite Qu UE 10 Be 
\ as ot. tae = 
i SRS hy 4 in outspoken thanks to Him who gave us not R S N X, 
» “a * . . ’ , - Awe sy 
Bong only the strawberry-plant, but all these other With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 
BP Whe wonderful gifts. 
ei a oe ae ‘ “ 
i Hak a? PETER HENDERSON'S PLAN OF RAISING STRAW- QUESTION 170. On the average, which will do 
Es grohi’s BERRIES. a better season’s work—a eolony of pure Ltil- 
: Ne ete Can you explain why Peter Henderson speaks ans or one of hybrids? 
Y ae Wists confidently of his method of planting potted 
RB aeieute. strawberry-plants in July and getting a full We prefer the — ; 
SB Terie a ei. crop the year following, and then planting the — Tilinois. N. W, Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Bap ah ee ground to some late crop? With him this seems My e a i ee 
D G8 bas to be no experiment, but rather a common Cali eh nS avors the hybric R. Ww 
qe ee practice. Now, most growers differ with him California. S. ILKIN. 
* SD in practice, and agree with Mr. Terry; viz., fer the Italians 
bE a, spring planting. Which is better? “Again. Scat ge af I prefer the ai ee 
sm be gS would the Sharpless or Parker Earle do as well . alibi os 2 a 
7 as the Jessie to fertilize the Haverland? F ; 
= ; , : er testing the matter thoroughly we prefer 
: Kingston, Pa., Sept. 30, 1890. M.G. eetasione™ cnesmanes Sangeet scat 
; - = Friend G., I suppose there is no question but Illinois. N. W. DADANT & SON. 
ci cys Shae that spring planting will give a larger crop ; 
if cer hers ths n +e ha July, even with sobbed a ate: I have not had a colony of pure Italians for a 
VE Sac = erebtng be : I I “+ number of years. 
eee but with Peter Henderson’s ground, with its Ohio. N. W. E. E. Hasry. 
as ey. rreat fertility, in consequence of heavy manur- : 
se ee . “ Pe i ris I don’t notice any difference. I have colonies 
Betts ing, no doubt he could do wonders with straw- of hybrids that are far ahead of some of my 
eM ee ef ; : berries. I do not believe, however, that he ever Italians. and vice versa. 
ee Ga raised very many strawberries on that plan. I Ohio. N. W. A. B. MAson. 
age ats Set have visited his grounds at two different times, Italians, for white honey. In some localities 
ey and all I could find was a small plot devoted to where much fall honey is secured, hybrids might 
Rep raising potted plants.—The Sharpless will not do as well or better. - 
” aR she answer as a fertilizer as well as the Jessie, be- Vermont. N. W. A. E. MANUM. 
4 % aes ‘ause it does not produce so large an amount of Hybrids, in this locality. In some places pure 
K i! “ bloom, both early and late. The Parker Earle Italians are better. Many hybrids are called 
ae is now growing finely on our grounds, but we Ne i °C BES, om 
= . . ave ° ° ° . BL . 
‘S ee es Re have never yet fruited it. 
me Cg ua, Pea OY IE a : I don’t know; but I believe there is more in 
+h * 4 ? THE OREGON EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY. the way bees are managed than there is in the 
bb As we have received several hundred letters breed or race, 
a4 from our advertisement in GLEANINGs, asking Wisconsin. S. W. . FRANCE. 
ree 
Bi 
he %: 
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his depends. I think no invariable rule can 
pegiven. Itdepends much on the individual 
character of the colonies. 
Mi ‘higan. C, A. J. Cook. 
There was a time when I thought that hy- 
brids were the best honey-gatherers; but I have 
changed my mind. I believe that the Italians 
are the most oe bees. 
C. F. Mutu. 


Ohio. S. W. 

Doctors disagree. I got severely bounced 
once for giving my opinion upon this delicate 
question; and now,if you please, I’d rather not 
say. 

Ohio. N. W. H. R. BOARDMAN. 

There is little difference in a good season; but 
in a medium to poor season the Italians are 
very much preferable. Then we must have the 
Italians to get a hybrid Italian, you know. 

New York. C. G. M. DooLirrLie. 


fam sorry to say I know nothing about it 
from actual observation. Reasoning from anal- 
ogy. | should think it possible we might expect 
more vigor in a first cross than a; pure race, 

Illinois. N. . MILLER. 


The querist speaks just as though hybrids 
2 re hybrids, and all just alike. I will say that 
«right kind of hybrids from the right races 
of by s, and the right strain of these right races, 
will do a better business than any pure Italians, 
That is my experience. 

Michigan. S. W. JAMES HEDDON. 

It might be a little hard to determine. For 
extracted honey we prefer the Italians. They 
are nearly moth-proof, and defend their hives 
well from robbers. The first cross from pure 
Italians and blacks generally produces bees that 
are hard to beat as honey-gatherers; but it is 
difficult to keep just that grade, hence we pre- 
fer Italians. 

Wisconsin. S. W. S. I. FREEBORN. 

Our preference is for the hybrids. Our best 
out-apiary had very good Italians. The young 
queens met black drones, which were plentiful 

‘neighborhood. The cross caused the bees 
lo become very industrious with their stings, 
and we have been compelled, not by threaten- 
ings of law proceedings, but out of courtesy for 
the feelings of others, to move the apiary toa 
ess exposed position, some 20 rods from any 
labitable building. These bees were tearers 
for gathering honey. They beat the record of 
all iay other apiaries, 

New York. E. RAMBLER. 

Well. friends, I am astonished, and I don't 


know but Lmight say Lam a little bit disgusted, 
losee that so many of you intimate that there 
isnot" very much difference.” Friend Doolittle 


hits the point I have in mind. If it were not 
lor the Italians, you would not have even any 
livbrids. And now, friends, if I may disagree 
With so many good men, I can hardly believe 
ther is one of you who would keep on bee- 
Kkeoping with any thing like his present energy 
and enthusiasm if your future operations were 
lo be confined strictly to black bees and nothing 
tise. Friend France was pretty positive when I 
Was there, and Iam glad to know that he has 
changed enough to say just now, “I don’t know.” 


If! im not mistaken, he once told me that he 
would just as soon, or a little rather, have the 
on-pure blacks.’ Very likely they would 
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be more peaceable, for some of his hybrids were 
veritable little tigers; and I don’t know, by the 
way, but that it is getting to bea little fashion- 
able to have this sort. Ernest found them with 
most of the big bee-keepers in York State. 
Now, I hardly believe they have a_ preference 
for such bees; but my opinion is, that it takes 
so much time to keep the Italians pure they 
just let them slide; and then, rather than ad- 
mit this state of affairs, they defend the hybrids. 
Yes, I know that hybrids gather honey; and I 
should not be surprised if, taking seasons as 
they come and go, hybrids, as a rule, would get 
just as much as pure Italians. 











THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN BEE- 
ASSOCIATION. 


FULL PARTICULARS, ETC. 


Friend 6% -Inclosed find the programme 
of the I. A. A. for the Keokuk meeting. I 
wish to atid a it, that the Business Men’s As- 
sociation of Keokuk have voted to pay for the 
rent of the commodious G.A.R. Hall out of their 
own fund, for the use of the bee-men. Thanks 
will be duly extended to them at the proper 
time for this generous action. 

In regard to the questions to which you 
call my attention in GLEANINGS for Oct. Ist, I 
will say that I had already offered some of our 
own honey to the hotels in question, and had 
made sure of their having a supply on hand for 
the use of our bee-men; but to give our mem- 
bers a chance to taste different kinds, as you 
suggest, I have make another plan, and here it 
is: 

A number of those who have expressed their 
intention of being present at the meeting have 
also stated that they would like to visit our 
establishment. As we are located nearly tive 
miles from the place of meeting, it would be 
difticult for any one to attend all the sessions 
and come here at the same time, and I have 
thought of proposing to the convention to hold 
the last session at our establishment. We have 
lately built a new bee and honey house, 20 x 32, 
which is not yet oceupied, and would do for a 
dining-room, and Mrs. Dadant, Jr., feels equal 
to preparing, with a little help, one meal for the 
fraternity of the I. A. B. A. So we might 
adjourn at 11 A.M. of the last day, and call up 
the closing meeting at Hamilton, after dinner. 
At this dinner we shall have a good chance of 
giving our bee-men a taste of all kinds of honey 
or honey-cakes which may be brought; and 
since you have made the first mention ‘of this, I 
now call upon you to bring us sufficient samples 
of all that you can procure, or that your readers 
may Wish to bring or send for the occasion. I 
will see to having the reporters on hand, and to 
treating them well. 

I also propose to start a subseription to offer a 
premium of, say, $20.00 for the most palatable 
dish of any kind—cake, pie, preserves, ete., pre- 
pared with honey, ssid dish to be tested by com- 
petent judges at this meeting, and the manner 
of preparing this dish to be published in GLEAN- 
INGS Subsequently. 

Allow me also to state, that all goods sent for 
exhibition will be transported to the exhibition 
room free of charge, if prepaid to Keokuk, and 
addressed to me. I hope our dealers and man- 
ufacturers will avail themselves of this offer, 
and do all they can to make a notable display. 

Hamilton, IIl., Oct. 8. C. P. DADANT. 


The following is the programme: 
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FIRST DAY.—WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29. 


9 A. M.—Call to order. Reception of new members. 
Payment of dues. Appointment of committees 
for question-box and other purposes. 


10.— Address of Welcome.—J. E. Craig, Mayor of 
Keokuk. 

Recess. 

11.—* Fifty Years’ Progress in Apiculture.’’—Thos. 
G. Newman, Editor American Bee Journal, 
Chicago. 

Question-box, 
1:30 p. M.—**Apicultural Journalism.’’—W. Z. Huteh- 


inson, Editor of The Bee-Keepers’ Review, Flint, 
Mich. 

Discussion. 
Address.— Hon. R. I 


3.—President’s 1 Taylor, Lapeer, 


Mich. 
“Honey Pasturage of the U.S.’’—A. 1. Root, 
Editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O. 


3:30. 


Discussion. 
Question-box, 

7.—“Apiarian Exhibit at the coming Chicago Inter- 
national Fair.’’—Dr. A. B. Mason, Auburndale, 
Ohio. 

Discussion. 
Question-box. 
SECOND DAY.—THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30. 
8:30 A. M.—** What I Don’t Know about Bee-keeping.” 
C. Miller, Marengo, Hl. 
Discussion. 

11.—Condensed reports of the Affiliated Associations 

in regard to crops and prospects. 
Question-box. 

1:30 ep. M.—** Is It Best to Use Full Sheets of Founda- 
tion in Brood and Surplus Combs? ’’—Eugene 
Secor, Forest City, Ia. 

Discussion. 

3.— Fixed Frames versus Suspended Frames.”’— 

Ernest R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Discussion. 

7.—*The Conditions Necessary to Insure a Honey 
— of. A. J. Cook, Agricultural College, 
Mich 

Discussion. 
Question-box. 


OCTOBER 31. 


Business of the Association. Report of 
Election of officers. 


THIRD 


8:30. A. M.— 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


DAY.—FRIDAY, 


11.—**Inan Apiary Run for Honey only, are Italians 
or Hybrids Preferable ?’’—C. F. Muth, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

1:30 p. M.—Volunteer contributions from different 
sources, 


—“The International Bee-Association; Its Past 
and Future.’’—W. F. Clarke, Guelph, Ont., Can. 


The question-box committee will receive questions 
at any time, and will appoint different members to 
answer those that are deemed of sufficient interest 
or importance. 

As this is the first meeting of this International 
Bee-Association west of the Mississippi, it is hoped 
that the Western bee-keepers will make an effort to 
show what the West can A number of ladies are 
expected as usual. The essayists named in the pro- 
gramme will nearly all be present. 

A special room on the same floor as the G, A. R. 
Hall has been secured for exhibits of bees or their 
products, or implements, and a special committee 
will report as to their merits. 

The Hotel Keokuk, one of the best hotels in the 
West, a $3.00 house, will take members at $2.00 per 
day. The McCarty Boarding, in Estes House, on the 
same floor as the G. A. R. Hall, will board members 
at $1.00 per day. 

Reduced railroad fares have been promised; but at 
the printing of this programme nothing definite has 
been given. 

-arties wishing to attend will be freely furnished 
all necessary information and reduced rates if same 
are to be had. C. P. DADANT, Sec’y. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


Oct. 15 
OUR HOMES. 


Give, anditshall be given unto you; good measur 
pressed down, and shaken together, and runniny 
over, shall men give into your bosom. For with tli 
same measure that ye mete withal it shall be meas 
ured to you again.—LUKE 6:: 








Some of you may a say that T have 
had the same text before, or, at least, a part of 
it: and I confess that the truth contained in 
this one verse from Luke is one that I have 
considered and talked upon over and over, and 
I don’t know but that I shall continue to talk 
upon it to the last day of my life. A few days 
ago the pastor of one of our churches asked nv 
to talk to his people Sunday evening on busi 
ness and religion —their relations to each other, 
The congregation was not very large. but it 
comprised my warm personal friends, Just be- 
fore | commenced, the pastor whispered to me 
that the greater part of my own helpers in the 
factory and on ae grounds were among the 
audience. He said it spoke well for me, I felt 
it, and I feel glad now when I think of it, that 
those I meet day by day are, at least the great- 
er portion, warm personal friends. I told them 
that my first experiments in combining business 
and religion commenced with my conversion. 
It wasin that same church where I was speaking 
between fifteen and sixteen years ago, that | 
announced to those gathered during a union 
meeting something like this. Said I: 

* Dear friends, I have all my life been a busy 
man, and I propose to be a busy man still; but 
hereafter, God helping me, it shall be Christ 
Jesus first, and self second.’ 

I did not realize how much that public prom- 
ise and pledge included. But my dear Savior 
made it known to me what my enlistment 
meant, right off. When I opened up business 
next morning, I remembered that there had 
been a great deal of strife between myself and 
my next-door neighbor—a je »weler—as to who 
should sell things cheapest. We were each of 
us doing a comparatively small business. A 
silver-plated teaset was a pretty large thing for 
Medina just then; but we had both invested to 
the full extent of fifteen or twenty dollars, and « 
lady had been going back and forth from one 
store to the other to see who would sell lowest. 

She came into my store that very morning, 
and said she thought she would take the one 
belonging to my neighbor, unless I could come 
down a little more in the price. I told her | 
had decided not to offer it any cheaper; in fact, 
Thad made up my mind to let my brother in 
trade make the sale. She seemed right away 
to gain confidence in me, and began to ask my 
advice something as follows: 

* Mr. Root, do you really believe that his set 
is just as good quality as your own ?” 

‘his question was a stunner. A week before, 
I should have assured her that it could not 
compare with the old established brand o! 
& ——. I thoughta minute before reply- 
ing. I knew the reputation of his plated w are 
very well, and tried to put myself outside © 
business while I answered truthfully before the 
Savior whom I had promised to honor and 
serve. I told her, finally, that I felt quite sure 
that his was good— srobably there was but very 
little difference. Then she remarked that the 
other man told her that he bought cheape! 
than I did, and that was the reason why li 
could sell lower. She asked if I thought this 
was true. What should a follower of Chris! 
Jesus answer? I told her pleasantly that I pai: 
prompt. cash, and that I thought I got good 
very low; but I added that it was still possib): 
that he did buy a little lower than I did. Noy 
‘ame the last trying question: 
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“Mr. Root, IT have bothered you a great deal 
already. and I feel a little bit ashamed for hav- 
ing made you so much trouble. T hope you will 
yot think unkindly, but I think I should pre- 
fey the other set at the price.” 

By tis time I had so far overcome self that I 
made up my mind that I would finish up the 
transaction for Christ Jesus, even if the goods 
did remain on my hands. I answered promptly 
something as follows: 

“Why. my good friend, we are both anxious 
ty sel], and I confess I rather need the money; 
ut my friend has not been as long in 
ysiness as IT have, and I suppose he needs the 
wade more than Ido. What is my loss will be 
jis gain. and on the whole I shall feel quite well 
satisfied to have him make the sale.” 

| put the teaset back in its glass case, and my 
yistomer Went away. For several days I lost 
je sale of artiele after article, turning the 
ride right over to him. Buta new peace and 
joy had begun to fill my soul. There were 

mes When I felt a little doubt about the out- 
ome: but it was not long. Pretty soon my 
yal in business came down to inquire what 
ad happened. Perhaps I should tell you, that, 
or Weeks or months before, we had been assail- 
ng each other through our county paper. Both 
{us bragged of our acuteness, and spoke sneer- 
ugly of the other. The change was so sudden, 
wwever, on my part, that it startled folks just 
ilitthe. When he came down to see me he was 
‘hanged too. Said he, “Mr. Root, if this is 
religion, 1, too, Want to be a Christian.” 

Is it any thing surprising, dear friends? It 
vas not many days before it was my pleasure 
» kneel with him in prayer, and to hear him 
isk the dear Savior for merey and pardon. Our 
vlations from that time to this have always 
wen pleasant. How could they be otherwise ? 

Now for the other part of the transaction. 
id | really lose? Why, bless your heart, no. 
‘rom the moment I took that stand, and began 
omake the little text at the head of our chap- 
er my motto in life, my whole life was changed. 

not only rose up out of the miry clay in spirit- 

ll matters, but it was the same in business. 
‘lease, now, do not think that I wish to exalt 
\. 1. Root in what I am going to say, for you 
vio have known me long and known me better 
vill believe me when I say that I wish Christ 
Jesus, Whom I try to serve, to have the glory 
id honor, and by no manner of means my poor 
“if. Well, this is what I want to say: From 
he moment I stopped this little petty quarrel- 
ng over Who should be first, or who should have 
le trade, my reputation as a business man be- 
fun to extend over a wider field. Every thing 
yew and prospered on my hands. God seemed 
eased to verify his many promises in blessing 
lmy undertakings. 

In tines past [have told you about answers 
o praver, in the line of pecuniary matters. 

ont magine that, because IT have ceased to 
peak of these things, such experiences come 
wor. T have thought best not to speak of 

lem. ecause there is great danger of being 
lisincerstood. But I want to speak of one 
ight bore, When I began giving employment 

OWoron and children who were left destitute 
‘ luscand or parents, a great many times I 
dertook to give more work than I had work 
rtieny todo. In this dilemma I prayed that 
wd Would sharpen my business perceptions and 
ailit I prayed, too, that he would send me 
le tioney, or tell me how I could get it. Let 
he you of one marked answer to such 
raye A hundred-dollar bill came in a plain 
‘iVelooo—no serap of writing with it. It came 
istacior T had been asking God for means. I 
Nas sicrtled somewhat, but I told the clerk who 
behec the mails that somebody had sent it in 
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a hurry, and that the order would probably 
come in the next mail. The next mail, how- 
ever, did not bring any order, nor did it come 
for a week or two. It began to look very 
strange and unaccountable. Finally one of the 
good bee-friends wrote something like this: 

* By the way, Mr. Root, I suppose you got 
that hundred-dollar bill I mailed you some days 
ago. I took it in a trade, when I was away 
from home, and I did not want to carry it 
around with me, so I just put itin an envelope 
and mailed it to you. [wanted it somewhere 
where it would be safe, and I knew that, if it 
gotinto A. I. Root’s hands, it would be all right 
until I called for it.” 

There, friends, isa lesson for you. In holding 
fast to the Bible promise in carrying out my 
queer ways and fashions, as some called them, 
I was unconsciously laying the foundation of 
the great business that has been built up around 
me. Some called it asharp trick of mine to ad- 
vertise. Dear friends, it was no sharp trick at 
all. [Thad no idea of the outcome. My course 
of action sprang from a simple, honest determi- 
nation to serve Christ Jesus by letting him come 
first, and self second. My experience has, only 
verified the beautiful little text where Christ 
says, Then shall the righteous answer him, 
saying, Lord, when saw we thee a hungered, 
and gave thee no meat? or thirsty, and gave 
thee no drink?” It was just soin my case. 1 
built up a reputation without knowing it. Now. 
friends, you can do the same thing. If you are 
constantly straining every nerve and faculty 
for self, you will miserably and utterly fail. If, 
however, you are constantly and honestly seek- 
ing to put down self and exalt Christ Jesus, 
even in business matters, then shall you be built 
up. The above, you see, is put in my own words. 
Read how Jesus put the same thought about 
being exalted: * For whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it: but whosoever shall lose his 
life, for my sake and the gospel’s, shall save it.” 

Perhaps some one may say, “ Then there was 
no answer to prayer about it. The money came 
beeause this friend had confidence in you, and 
not because of your prayer.” Not so, my good 
friend. God heard the prayer, and answered it, 
but he would not have heard it and answered it 
had I not been in that attitude of heart so that 
he could consistently hear and answer. A 
beautiful little text in the Psalms strikes the 
whole matter: “If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me.” You know 
the promise is, ‘** Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name it shall be given you.” The thing asked 
for or prayed for must be in Christ’s name; and 
he who expects answers to his prayers must in 
his daily life strive to follow Jesus Christ. 

I now wish to give you a letter which came 
to me just a few days ago. Without the preface 
of a talk I have just given you, I should hardly 
dare put it in print. The good friend who 
penned it exaggerates in his kind comments on 
my poor self, or he does not know me very well. 
He has, perhaps, had only glimpses of that 
better spirit which occasionally shows itself 
through my actions. I only wish I deserved 
half of what he says. As he pictures forth in 
his letter what a good man and a follower of 
Jesus Christ ought to be, I have thought best to 
give it. When you read it, please do not think 
it belongs to me, but think of it as a beautiful 
sketch of what any Christian man or woman 
may be if really hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness. 

Friend Root:—I wish to say that I have dealt with 
you during the past eight or ten years, and during 
all those years I have ever found you the same— 
obliging and accommodating, almost toa fault, If 
you made a mistake, you have always stood ready to 
correct it. If I made one, you kindly called my at- 
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tention toit. If goods were received damaged or 
short count, you always replaced them, even if to do 
so it cost you double their value. I do not wonder at 
your being overrun with orders, and that every 
other year or so you are obliged to enlarge your fa- 
cilities to accommodate your increasing business. 
Peopie will cheerfully send long distances, and pay 
heavy freight charges. when they know that by so 
doing every thing they receive will be just as it was 
represented to be. I have had considerable dealing 
with strangers, or people living at a distance, and I 
know a little of the self-denial it takes to meet com- 
plaints and bear losses for which one is in no way 
responsible. I have received much encouragement 
from your Home talks. It does me good to read 
of your trials and experiences, because they are so 
much like my own. May your life be spared unto 
us many years yet is my prayer. J. D. BRANDS. 

Warrington, N. J., Sept. 30. 

Perhaps it will be well to look into the cir- 
cumstances that caused our friend to write 
such a letter as the above. He was one of the 
many whose goods were delayed last spring: 
and when the time came to make payment he 
was behind; therefore he wrote us as follows. 
You will observe that the date is earlier than 
in the letter given above. 

Friend Root :—I believe that the time allowed me 
on your bill of June 19 will be up on Friday, the 19th 
inst. I fear that I shall not have the money by that 
date, but I think I may be able to pay you a part or 
the whole of it some time during the week following. 
The man whom I ordered the goods for refused to 
take them because of the lateness of the season 
when they reached me, so I am obliged to carry them 
over until another year. Will you please send me a 
postal, stating thereon the full amount, with inter- 
est. du® you up to date? J. D. BRANDs. 

Warrington, N. J., Sept. 15. 

From the above you will see that our book- 
keepers had been asking him to pay interest. As 
soon as the transaction came to my eye I re- 
monstrated against asking him for interest at 
all; but the book-keepers replied that this was 
according to the rule, and suggested that a dif- 
ferent rule be made, where customers have 
been put out because of our delay in filling or- 
ders. Now, friends, please do not get the idea 
that lam the only one in our establishment 
who strives to love his neighbor as himself. 
The head book-keeper fell in with the sugges- 
tion with a hearty good will; and I find on the 
back of his letter she dictated about as follows: 

“My good friend B., under the circumstances 
we shall make you no charge for interest, and 
you need not pay until another year unless it is 
convenient. If convenient to pay now, you 
may deduct interest on the whole amount of 
the value of the goods for one year.” 

Now, the above is only simple justice. Any 
supply-dealer who is so far behind in filling 
orders that the purchaser is obliged to keep the 
goods over until another season, should not ask 
pay for them until the customer is ready to or- 
der them for another season. If he has already 
paid for them. he ought to have a rebate cqual 
to the value of the money, for the year he is out 
of the use of it. This is simply, in my opinion, 
doing as you would be done by; and even then 
it does not make up for the disappointment and 
perhaps heavy loss resulting from not having 
the goods when they were wanted. If we who 
are dealing in supplies will come up to this 
standard, perhaps it would help us to be a little 
more prompt in filling orders. It may be said, 
on our side of the question, that no one should 
wait for goods until he is ready to use them. 
This is true; but at the same time, every sup- 
ply-dealer ought to be able to fill an order, say 
within 30 days after its receipt. If he can not 
he should pay damages to a reasonable extent. 
If the two parties can not agree as to just what 
the damages should be, I would resort te arbi- 
tration. Let me say, to the creditof our custom- 
ers, that, although I have repeatedly asked 
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them to send in their bill for damages (w here 
the fault was ours and not the railroad com- 
pany’s), as yet very few indeed have asked 
damages. Only one man has made a claim 
that we could not consistently pay. This man 
wanted $25.00 damages where the goods he pur- 
chased really amounted to only about half thar 
amount. We have only once been called pon 
to pay for the loss of a honey crop, and this was 
where the circumstances were very aggravat- 
ing—see Homes for Aug. 1. This was where 
one of our clerks made Bracken County to read 
Breckenridge County; and as this blunder 
caused the friends to be looking for their goods 
day by day, and thereby lose the honey-crop, 
we decided to pay the full amount. The one 
who changed the name of the county paid 88.0; 
the two women who passed that postal card by, 
paid each $4.50 for their carelessness, and I paid 
$18.00, making altogether $35.00 for the loss of a 
honey crop. 

Now, to those who say they can not stand 
such a way of doing business, I feel like repeat- 
ing my favorite little text: ““O ye of little faith! 
wherefore do ye doubt?” But, please remem- 
ber that Ido not advise that anybody should 
throw away his goods or money in a loose and 
slipshod sort of way. This would not be ac- 
cording to the Seriptures at all. In my talk 
about managing horses, in our previous issue, | 
told you the horse must be firmly disciplined, 
and that the rod should not be spared when 
needed. So it is in business. We are by no 
manner of means to let those who are evil-dis- 
posed run over us. To let people make their 
own terms in a lazy, shiftless sort of way. is 
entirely another thing. But when you have 
wronged a neighbor or customer by a delay or 
by a blunder, make haste to do as you would be 
done by; and as it is only human to be selfish, | 
would recommend that you goa little beyond 
the mark, to make sure of being just. Our text 
says, “Good measure;” and it also tells us that 
those who give good measure shall get good 
measure in return. Faith in God is a grand 
thing: and faith in a fellow-man is a grand 
thing also. When you give good fair measure 
and good quality, please have faith enough in 
your fellow-man to believe it will all come back 
again—yes,”* shaken together and running over. 

Now a few words more in regard to gaining 
the confidence, esteem, faith, and good will o! 
this great outside world round about us. Who 
can tell what a reputation is worth? The Bible 
says, “A good name is rather to be chosen that 
great riches; and, O my friends, I am sure—it 
tact, | become surer of it every day—that no 
one begins to know the half of the truth im- 
plied in this little text. The untutored savage 
— savage” is not quite the word after all—the 
man or boy of the world who is profoundly igno- 
rant of Bible precepts, and who knows nothing 
of the spirit of Christ Jesus, may be excusable 
for thinking that, if he saves a few cents each 
day by cheating and sharp practice, he will t- 
timately become rich. Ten cents a day would 
be $30.00 a year, and in ten years this would be 
$300.00. Why. he would not have enough to buy 
a farm, even if he cheated ten cents’ worti eV- 
ery day for a lifetime. Yet a great many seel 
to think they can lay up property by cheatiny. 
Well, now, suppose, on the other hand; he /oses 
10 cents a day in the effort to be fair and honol- 
able, and to give, in the language of the text.as 
he expects it to be given to him. He may be ll 
cts. out of pocket for a few days, without get 
ting any thing back; but pretty soon somebody 
will feel grateful for these few cents given for 
Christ’s sake, and he will remember it. and 
watch for an opportunity to pay it back. And, 
dear friends, it is only human nature for him ( 
pay it back twice over, or more. It is alsv li 
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man nature for him to speak of it to his friends. 

“That man actually paid me 10 cents a bushel 
more formy wheat than he agreed to.” You 
know | told you a short time ago of how Mr. F 
sechumacher, of the Akron Mills, paid a man 10 
cents a bushel more for his wheat than he 
agreed to pay. Such kind of work soon get$ to 
bea big advertisement. It goes from mouth to 
mouth. People say, ** That man is honest. You 
ean depend upon it, he will do all he agrees to, 
and a little more, every time.’ Suppose a com- 
mission man Who sells honey should commence 
by promising little, and in every transaction 
doing a little more than he promises. He would 
soon get the gous will of the whole bee-keeping 
world. The reason is, that such things are so un- 
common, W hy, dear friends,there is a great unex- 
plored region in this direction, in this matter of 
doing business according to the precepts of the 
Bible: and, oh what fun it is to just repeat one 
of these little Bible texts, when something 
comes up to make it fit just nicely! 

Now, friends, I think you see the point of our 
little text: and you see how Christianity can be 
applied to business. “Fervent in spirit. serv- 
ing the Lord.” Do not, I beg of you, let A. I. 
Root monopolize this whole matter of building 
upa great business, with Bible texts for a foun- 
dation. Run opposition to him; beat him in his 
own line: outdo him in generous acts and love 
to your fellows. Don’t youcsee how ridiculous 
it is? In Christianity there is no- rivalry. 
There is not any select few in the prayer-meet- 
ing. If you have an enemy in the world, there 
is just Where you want to see him, for he is just 
the man you long to do good to, above all other 
men. “Love ye your enemies, ane do good to 
them that hate you.” Do you fear there is no 
room in this world for us all, if we should all be- 
come Christians? ** O ye of little faith!’ The re- 
sources of a great Father above are beyond all 
computation. Tf this world in not large enough 
for the wonderful achievements that are about 
to be brought forth in his name, the whole plan- 
etary system is at hiscommand. He himself has 
said (Malachi 3:10), Prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open the 
windows of heaven and pour you out a blessing 
that there shall not be room to receive it. 


;DITORIAL. 


He shall be like a tree planted by pe eenet water; and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.—Ps. 


























** GREAT INGENUITY.” 

ON page 711 of our last issue (I won’t lay it to 
the poor types this time) I notice I said, * It 
look very great ingenuity ” to modify the Ben- 
ton cage for introducing. I would say nothing 
about it, only it looks as though I were lauding 
Ilyse!! pretty highly for making only a very 
‘igh! improvement. What I meant to have 
suid was, that “it took no very great ingenui- 
ty,” ete, a ie E. R. 


NO REDUCED RAILROAD RATES FOR THE 
INTERNATIONAL, 


Ix another column we give the programme of 
the ]. A. B. A. It was not published as soon as 
Was expeeted, because the secretary was wait- 
ing to hear what rates the Western Traftie As- 
sociation would allow, After a long delay and 
mneh correspondence, we have been obliged to 
Say We shall probably get no reduced rates. Re- 
member the date and place of the next meeting, 
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Keokuk, Oct. 29, 30, 31, and come anyhow.  Er- 
nest and I expect to be present every day. 


OUR DAILY BREAD. 

WHEN I dine at the large hotels, or on the 
Pullman ears, I always pay particular attention 
to the bread and the way in which they serve 
hot cakes—the latter especially, if it is aecom- 
panied with nice honey. Well, during the last 
month or two we have been feasting on the 
nicest product in the bread line that it has ever 
been our fortune to hear of. And what do you 
think it is? Why, simply gems made of flour 
and water—not another thing, except a little 
baking-powder (we use Cleveland’s), a teaspoon- 
ful to a pint of flour, to make them light. Mrs. 
Root found the recipe in a newspaper; and we 
prefer these gems so greatly to any thing else 
that all other kinds of hot cakes made of milk, 
eggs, ete., are abandoned. You will want a 
Hunter’s sifter, then run your flour and baking- 
powder through it three times, to mix thorough- 
ly, and to work in plenty of air. Now mix with 
cold water until right (say of the consistency of 
sake) to ladle with a spoon into the gem-irons. 
These should be heated on top of the stove until 
quite hot; then ladle in your dough, bake in a 
very hot oven, and pass them around, When I 
am ina hurry I just break one open, leaving it 
hinged at one side like a snuff-box (Ido not 
like the illustration, but I can not think of any 
other). Open the lid wide enough to put in a 
generous slice of butter, spreading it along a 
little, then shut the lid down, and eat as many 
as you like. When you are pretty nearly satis- 
fied, put in some alfalfa or mountain-sage hon- 
ey, and you can then probably eat about as 
many more. You need a glass of milk to go 
along with them; and if you are doing severe 
outdoor work a small pitcher of milk right by 
the glass will come handy. If this sort of diet, 
**milk and honey,” does not give you strength 
and vigor, there is something the matter. Huber 
says these gems just from the oven are as nice 
as hot popeorn balls; and, in fact, they have 
much the flavor of nice popcorn. While flour 
made of nice selected wheat is a little nicer for 
the purpose, you can make beautiful light cakes 
of the cheapest flour to be found in the market. 
In fact, the way we discovered it was by having 
a sack of flour that Mrs. Root said she could 
not possibly make Into decent bread, and she 
had tried and tried until she was about as des- 
parate as—your wife gets under similar cireum- 
stanees. If your wife has some flour that will not 
make nice bread, then tell her to make it into 
gems as above. If you have not a gem-iron, 
use gem-tins or small shallow tin basins, or 
even pie-tins. They are nice, anyhow you can 
fix them; but, if you want the real popcorn 
flavor, you will need cast-iron gem-irons. They 
are just as good when cold, as any bread; and 
if we have any left over for supper, they always 
go off like ‘hot cakes.’ 
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THE HONEY MARKET. 


The demand for honey still continues good, and 
we have already disposed of about one-third of 
each of the two car loads mentioned in last num- 
ber; and those who received it are weil pleased, as 
the following will testify: 


OUR NEVADA COMB HONEY. 


Honey arrived to-day in very fine condition. It 
is as fine aslever saw. It fills your description 
exactly. Thanks for packing so carefully. 

JAMES A. BOCK. 

Farmington, W. Va., Oct. 8, 1890. 


We can get more extracted honey of the same 
quality when this is gone; but comb honey seems 
to be pretty well taken up, and there is almost sure 
to be a scarcity this winter. Those in want of honey 
will find our prices in last number, 18 to 20c for 
comb, 9 to 11 for extracted, according to the quality 
you take. 


THE DOVETAILED HIVE IMPROVED. 


In another department of this number you will 
find a discussion of the merits and improvements 
on the Dovetailed hive as we are now making it for 
the season of 1890-91. We give here the revised 
table of prices, which you will find, by comparison 
with the old table, are a little higher in most cases. 
This slight advance is necessary because of the in- 
creased cost of the hive as improved. That you 
may understand the difference between the new 
hive and the oid one, we repeat briefly the changes 
which we consider marked improvements. The 
hive and supers are ¥ in. wider: iastead of being 
11% inches wide inside, they are 12',. This makes 
room for the addition of a dummy or division-board 
in the brood-chumber, which is to be first removed 
before handling the frames. This additional % 
inch gives room in the supers for a follower and 
wedge, making it possibie to have side pressure on 
the sections, which is so desirable. These division- 
boards, followers, and wedges are worth fully 15 
cents per hive,and are added. Thick top frames 
with comb-guides or wire are used, and are worth a 
little more than the old style. Then there is the 
added width, x very smallitem. Out of the cost of 
these extras is to be taken the cost of slatted honey- 
board, which is lett out entirely, unless ordered 
and paid for extra. We estimate the additional 
cost of these extras at 10 cents per hive; yet we 
have added nothing to the price of No. 1 complete, 
and only 5 cents to No.2 camplete, and 8 and 10 cents 
respectively 10 Nos. | and 2 empty. 

We now make the bottom slats to the section- 
holders ¥ inch thick instead of ,%. as formerly, be- 
cause a few have had trouble with the light bottoms 
sagging. Dealers who do not make their own bives, 
and those who supply their neighborhood, can find 
nothing more convenient to handle or that will give 
their customers better satisfaction The hives are 
ee complete in lots of 5, in the flat, as shown 

elow. 








5 DOVETAILED HIVES PACKED FOR SHIPMENT. 


A box is made of the cover and bottom-boards, in 
which is packed the cleats and frames und inside 
fixtures, and the sides and ends of bodies and supers 
are cleated together as shown. You have to pay 


freight on nothing but the bare hives, und the cost 
of crating is reduced to almost nothing. Thpse 
wishing to handie them will do weil to write for 
terms, stating about how many they can use. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF DOVETAILED HIVEs, 


None of these hives include tin on the covers or 
foundation for the brood-frames. Our experience 
is, that flat covers, well painted both sides, are het. 
ter without tin: but we will add a sheet of tin, if so 
ordered, for 5c extra. If you get the tin, though, 
you will regretit. If you want to add the tin after. 
ward, the cost of the tin alone is 10c. 

No. 1 Dovetailed hive, 8 frame, complete, a 14 
story hive for comb honey, as shown in first cut on 
page 744, includes bottom-board; a body with eigh; 
thick top-frames and division-board; one super 
with a follower and wedge; 6 section-holders with 
tin separators, sections, and foundation starters 
and flat cover. 

No. 1g is the same hive leaving out the separators, 
sections, and starters; but every thing else men- 
tioned is included. 

No. 2 Dovetailed hive, 8 frame complete, includes 
just the same as No. 1, and another super with con- 
tents added, making a 2-story hive for comb honey. 

No. 2E is the same as No. 2, leaving out separators, 
sections, and starters. 

No. 3 and 3& are the same as No. 1 and I1f£, except 
that they have T tins instead of section-holders in 
the supers. 

No. 4 and 48, same as No. 2 and 28, with T tins in- 
stead of section-holders. 

No. 5 Dovetailed hive, 8 frame, complete, is a? 
story hive for extractor, and includes bottom and 
flat cover, two bodies with 16 thick top-frames and 
two division-boards. 


PRICE LIST OF DOVETAILED HIVES. 
Order by number, and carry out the price. 


a 











] Nail, IN FLAT. Weight 
NUMBER AND NAME. pai’t, | 0 

leach.Jeach.| 5 | 10 10 

No. 1 Dov. hive complete ...... | 1.60 | 1.20 | 5.50 /10 00 300 Ibs. 
No. 1 E, Dov. hive (empty)..... | 1.00 | 4.50 | 8 00 | 280 Ibs. 
No. 2 Dov. hive complete......| 2.00 | 1.60 | 7.50 [14.00 380 Ibs. 
No. 2 K Dov. hive (empty)...... 1.20 | 5.50 |10.00 340 Ibs. 
No. 3 Dov. hive complete ...... 1.50 | 1.20 | 5.50 |10 00 300 Ibs. 
No. 3 E Dov. hive (empty)...... 1.00 | 4.50 | 8 00 | 280 Ibs, 
No. 4 Dov. hive complete....... | 200 | 1.60 | 7.50 (14.00 | 380 Ibs, 
No. 4 F Dov. hive (empty)......| 1.20 | 5 50 [10.00 340 Ibs. 
No. 5 Dov. hive complete ...... ' 1.60) 1.20 | 5.50 (10.00 | 340 Ibs. 


Hoffman frames instead of thick top frames 5c per hive extra. 
Closed end frames “* se = “ Sa ee 
Metal cornered * of * “6A : 10c “ 
Van Deusen Reversible vss a “ lc * he 
In No. 5 the extra price for above frames is double 
above rate. 
Honey-boards may be added at price in table of 
honey-bouards. s 
Hives furnished with gable covers and super cov- 
ers, instead of flat cover, 15c per hive extra. 
Hives with tinned covers, 5c each extra. 
The tin for covers ordered separately, 10¢ each. 
We will make the Dovetailed hive 10-trame instead 
of 8-frume, in any of above numbers, as follows: 
Nailed and painted, complete, 25 cts. each extra. 
In flat, com plete, 20 cts. each extra. 
In tiat, empty, 15 cts. each extra. 


DISCOUNTS FOR QUANTITY. 
For 20 hives, deduct 2 per cent. For 50 hives, deduct 5 per ct 
For 30 hives, deduct 3 per cent. For 60 hives, deduct 6 per ¢t. 
For 40 hives, deduct 4 per cent. | For 80 hives, deduct 8 per ct 
For 100 hives or more, deduct 10 per cent. 
NAILS SUITABLE FOR ABOVE HIVES. 

Pricefor1 5 W 
Nails for No. 1 Dovetailed hive......... ... 10 | 25) 4 
Nails for No. 2 Dovetailed hive.... ........ 10 | 30 | 


Nails for Nos. 3 and 4, same as for Nos. 1 and2re 
spectively, and for 1U-frame same as for 8-fr. hives. 


PRICE LIST OF DOVETAILED-HIVE PARTS. 





| | Tat 
NAME OF Part. N’l'd, Pra, In Fiat, Weight 











each./each. each.) 10 of 10 
8-fr. Dov. bottom-board 12 | 16 | .10 -80 
8 fr. Dov. flatcover. .. 8 | .20 | 15 | 1.20 
8 fr. Dov. gable cover.. 30 | .36 | 2 | 2.00 
8 fr. Dov. body, empty.. .| .30 35 25 | 200 
8 fr. Dov. super, EMPTY......... 18 | .20 -15 | 1.00 
8 fr. Dov. super, sec. holders...) 24 | .25 25 | 2.00 
8 fr. Dov. super, with T tins...., .24 | .25 2% | 2.00 
8 fr. Dov. sup., comp., sec.,ete., .48 | .50 45 | 4.00 
10 fr. Dov. bottom.............. 14 | .18 | 18 | 1.00 
10 fr. Dov. flat cover.... os] one 2 | 18 | 150 
10 tr. Dov. gable cover. 3 | (40 28 | 2.40 
10 fr. Dov. body, empty... 35) | 40 | .30 | 2 50 
10 fr. Dov. super, EMPTY... -| 18 | .20 | 116 | 1,30 
10 fr. Dov. super, sec. holders..| .28 | .30 .% | 2.90 
10 fr. Dov. super, with T tins..; .28 | .30 | .25 | 2.30 
10 fr. Dov. super complete......| .52 | 55 | 50 | 4.50 





For the same quantity of parts the same discount 
will apply as on complete hives. 





